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CARGO OF 1800 BARRELS GRAND ISLE, VT, APPLES FOR MARKET 


Commercial apple growing in Grand Isle Co, Vt, is becoming more and more each year a source of profit. Although the 
prices paid for apples following the large crop of ’96 were low, yet in comparison with other crops it proved the most profitable 
one. Surrounded as it is by the waters of Lake Champlain, Grand Isle Co is regarded a most favorable locality for fruit growing. 
It has been called the apple garden of America, and orchardists claim the apples of Grand Isle Co have flavor and keeping 
qualities found in no other section. Budded nursery stock two or three years old is mostly used and where native stock is on 
the place top grafting is practiced. The favorite varieties grown are Baldwin, Yellow Bellflower, Ben Davis, Fameuse (Snow), 
Rhode Island Greening, King of Tompkins County, Golden Russet, Pound Sweet, Talman Sweet. The Arcticis a new variety 
which is gaining considerable favor and is being extensively planted. Most of the orchards are under thorough cultivation and 
spraying is practiced generally. This has become an important factor in successful apple culture, as practical orchardists will 
testify in such important portions of the apple belt as central and western New York, Michigan and parts of Oo. 
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THE RUSSIAN WHEAT PROBLEM 


Important Shortage in ’98 Crops. 





FAMINE CoNnDITION REPORTED 1N EASTERN 
Russia —I1rs PROBABLE Extent — UNLESS 
GREATLY EXAGGERATED SHORTAGE IMPOR- 
TANT IN SHAPING WHEAT PRICES—CHIEF 
COMPETITOR OF AMERICAN GRAIN GROWERS 
~CONDITIONS FULLY OUTLINED. 


Another famine year in Russia is among 
he possibilities, with all this implies of 
ieplorable distress and suffering among 
millions of people in that empire, and 
changed conditions in the grain markets of 
the world. If there is anything like the 
shortage in the grain crops of eastern and 
southeastern Russia that the persistently 
cireulated reports indicate, it is the most 
serious since that following the crop fail- 
ure of '91, when the imperial government 
for a period of several months absoluetly 
prohibited all grain exports. Like action 
the coming winter, although there is as yet 
searcely a hint of this character, would do 
more than any one thing to lift the price of 
wheat and enable our American farmers to 
market their large reserves at remunera- 
tive figures. Russia is the chief competitor 
of the U S in the world’s market, and any 
general belief in a shortage in the supply 
which Russia ordinarily furnishes, would 
result in an immediate price stimulus. As 
noted at various times in our columns re- 
cently, the reported serious crop damage 
is chiefly in a numbereof important govern- 
ments or states in the great valley of the 
Volga. Despite the apparent efforts of the 
Russian government to smother the facts, 
or at least minimize the seriousness of 
the condition, these reports have come for- 
ward frequently the past few weeks.” 

A half dozen of the leading grain grow- 
ing governments are cited as those where 
the crop failure is most pronounced. These 
include Simbirsk, Saratov, Kazan, Samara, 
Viatka and Perm, where some of the re- 
ports say” the crops are almost worthless 
and even the landed gentry are beginning 
to ask the government for relief, with 
measures already instituted to help the 
suffering. While the minister of agricul- 
ture insists in a published report that the 
grain crops are satisfactory in many parts 
of Russia, it is acknowledged that the 
governments named are mediocre to bad. 
Some of the reports say that the peasants 
have actually removed the thatched roofs 
from their cottages in order to provide 
even this coarse forage for their stock, but 
cattle and horses are dying in large num- 
bers. A great many peasants are sai¢ to be 
exhausted from lack of food, and unless 
the promised supplies are speedily reeeived 
the suffering may be terrible. Some of the 
reports say that governments other than 
those named also show serious crop dam- 
age, and it has been estimated that as high 
as 40,000,000 people in Russia will be affect- 
ed by the unfavorable situation named. 
The peasants are not suffering from the 
one simple fact of a shortage in the crops. 
They are so continually in debt, and so 
burdened with taxes that they are finan- 
cially unable to do anything to help them- 
selves, with credit gone and the impossi- 
bility of securing needed supplies from 
more favored districts to carry them over. 
The industrial conditions must have been 
bad for them all of last fall and winter on 
account of their crop shortage of ‘97, and 
the situation is intensified this fall by rea- 
son of another shortage in the ‘98 har- 
vests so recently finished. 

RELIEF MEASURES ALREADY INSTITUTED. 


The commission appointed by the Rus- 
Bian government to effect measures for the 
succor of the distressed districts is re- 
ported to have already decided that 1,000,000 
roubles must be granted in order to buy 
wheat for re-seeding in Kasan and that 
1,750,000 bu of rye for feeding the popula- 
tion and 1,000,000 bu of oats for spring 
seeding must be provided. A St Peters- 


THE 


burg report says measures will also be 
taken to preserve the live stock from per- 
ishing for want of forage, and to establish 
relief works for the benefit of the poverty- 
stricken people. Correspondents of the Corn 
Trade News forward advices of generally 
damaged crop conditions in southeastern 
Russia, owing to drouth and great heat, 
intimating that the failure in the Volga 
basin will be more pronounced than last 
year. While the generally good crop con- 
ditions in western Russia offset in some de- 
gree the shortages before described, they 
by no means make up for it. The govern- 
ment of Samara several weeks ago applied 
for a public loan of 5,000,000 roubles from 
the famine fund. Across the border line 
the crops of western Siberia are report- 
ed poor to complete failures, but a few 
details are at hand. 

Old grain stocks from former years are 
said to be much reduced and new crop of- 
ferings are restricted at such seaports as 
Odessa, supplies coming forward slowly, al- 
though subject to increase should pricesad- 
vance materially. The governments semi- 
officially declared to be chiefly affected are 
the six named in our table and Orenberg. 
These are said to have this year under the 
grain crops 10,000,000 acres wheat, 15,600,000 
acres rye, 9,000,000 acres oats, 1,500,000 acres 
barley, a total of nearly 36,000,000 acres 
leading cereals. When it is noted that in 
the recent past the average yearly area 
under rye in all of Russia was 63,000,000 
acres, wheat 29,000,000 acres, and oats 35,- 
000,000 acres, the important part which the 
drouth-stricken territory plays is self-evi- 
dent. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF FAMINE REPORTS. 


So vast is the grain area of Russia, so 
imperfect are methods of crop reporting, so 
liable to exaggeration are advices of con- 
ditions, and so prone are speculators to 
color these advices for ulterior reasons, 
that in considering the question of the Rus- 
sian crop shortage and its possibility upon 
the world’s grain markets, all these fac- 
tors must be well weighed. Coincident 
with the advices of crop damage appear 
questionings as to their seriousness and 
contradictory bulletins. Relative to the re- 
ports of the Russian famine, Dr John M. 
Crawford, formerly U S consul general to 
Russia, writes us that he is somewhat 
skeptical about the extent of the distress, 
and calls attention to the fact that a chief 
cause of the last Russian famine was the 
absence of knowledge of true conditions 
on the part of the government until too 
late to help the distant territory. ‘The 
Russian government,” he writes us, “has 
now a system of crop reporting in advance 
ef the harvest, enabling the ministry of 
agriculture to know fairly well the amount 
of shortage, if any, and thus give ample 
opportunity to prepare against such emer- 
gencies.” A conservative view of the whole 
matter, however, suggests that should 
there be any such falling off in the present 
crops as was the case in ’91, the shortage 


RUSSIAN GRAIN FIELD 


must be serious‘and must become forcibly 
evident later in the season. 


MORE LIGHT ON RUSSIAN CROPS NEEDED. 


Conditions attending the production of 
wheat and rye in Russia, which jointly 
wield such influence on the world’s mar- 
kets, and particularly upon our own cerea] 
crops, are too little understood by our 
progressive farmers. Russia long has been 
and always will be a chief competitor of 
the American grain grower, and a better 
appreciation of Russian capacity and great- 
ness will afford something of a guide 
in measuring the world’s crop movement 
and market possibilities. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTIC 

of Russian agriculture is the Chernoziom or 
black soil region in the south and south- 
eastern half of the territory. This is cele- 
brated for its fertility and covers 
275,000,000 acres in European Russia alone. 
The fertile valley of the Volga is made up 
chiefly of this Chernoziom, which also cov- 
ers southern Russia and the borders of the 
Black sea, nearly all of Crimea and west 
ward to Poland. In the black soil region 
by far the greater part of the Russiar 
wheat and rye crops are produced, whil« 
the cultivable portion of the central and 
northern governments are given over larg: 
ly to oats and barley, rye, however, proving 
a crop more or less general even in the 
northern half of the empire. Chernoziom 
soils have many common characteristics, 
including a considerable proportion of or 
ganic substances. In consequence of this 
a dark color, the proportion of humus in 
varying from 4 to 16 per cent. While thé 
majority of Chernoziom soils may be class- 
ed as heavy soils through a considerabk 
proportion of clay, yet there is a liberal 
amount of sand and the cultivation | 
comes comparatively easy. 

The black earth region of European Rus- 
sia producing such an enormous supply of 
breadstuffs that it is considered the gran- 
ary of Europe, is an enormous. grain 
grower, chiefly through the richness of its 
soil, rather than because of specially favor- 
able climatic conditions. The rainfall is ma- 
terially less than in our own prairie states. 
While the average of the Russian grain- 
growing regions is sufficient, it frequently 


some 


‘falls much below the average, and bad har- 


vests are a consequence, such as have been 
experienced the past two seasons. In the 
great Russian plains high winds do not 
prevail in so marked a degree as in our 
own west. Consequently evaporation is not 


as rapid, and a smaller precipita- 
tion ordinarily suffices, particularly as 
this is distributed more evenly. 


However, in parts of the Russian black 
earth region, particularly in the southern 
and southeastern, strong drying winds are 
met. 

The average altitude above sea _ level 
does not exceed 700 feet, European Russia 
forming a vast plain. It is abundantly 
supplied with slowly flowing rivers of great 

[To Page 292.] 


The Short Crop Area of Eastern Russia. 


The six governments named as a whole are 
with seven-fold the population, and nearly as many acres per capita. 


luwa, 
raise 


area of 
They 


nearly six-fold the 


nearly six times as much rye as all of the U S, an oats crop the size of Iowa’s and one- 


sixth as much as a. ? the U §. 


rye, wheat and oats in 


{ It will be noted that the average yield per acre of 
he six governments named is very much smaller than in our 
own country, and no doubt capable of expansion 


under favorable conditions. The 


crop figures in our table represents averages of acreage and yield for a series of years. 


Sim Sara- 
-birsk tov 


Square miles, thousands, 19 33 25 
Acres, millions and tenths, 12.2 20.9 15.7 
Population, millions and tenths, 1.6 2.4 2.1 
Acres per capita, 8 9 7 
RyYF—Average vearly crop: 

acreage, millions and tenths, 1.9 2.6 2. 

bushels, millions, 24 28 25 

bushels per acre, 12.6 10.6 106 
WHEAT—Average yearly crop: 

acreage, millions and tenths, 0.2 1.6 0.2 

bushels, millions, 2 7 2 

bushels per acre, 8.8 7.1 8.4 
OATS—Average vearly crop: 

acreage, millions and tenths, 0.9 11 1.1 

bushels, millions, Ps) 16 17 

bushels per acre, 17.3 14.9 16.1 


« *4,000,000 acres under spring wheat In 1898- 


Sa- Six New 
Kazan mara Viatka Perm Govts York Iowa US 
58 59 128 322 47 55 2915 
37.3 37.8 82.0 205.9 30.1 35.2 1865.6 
3.7 3.0 2.8 14.7 6.0 2.0 74.8 
14 12 29 14 5 18 25 
2.4 3.9 1.6 14.8 0.2 0.1 1.7 
24 aw 18 153 t 1 27 
10.2 8.8 11.3 10.4 18.5 16 16.1 
2.5 0.3 1.0 §.2 0.5 1.3 39.2 
19 2 9 41 9 17 589 
7.5 8.2 9.0 8.0 19.5 13.3 15.2 
0.8 3.0 1.8 8.7 1.4 4.5 29.2 
11 39 32 130 44 133 814 
14.4 13.1 18.0 15.0 32 29.4 27.8 
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A GOOD NIGHT’S REST. 


‘There is a ‘‘comfortable feeling’’ that comes after a 
bath with Ivory Soap, which is conducive to 
a good night’s rest. 


IVORY SOAP is pure, cleansing 
and refreshing, and leaves the tenderest skin with 
a delicious sense of restful comfort. 


IT FLOATS. 

















American <Agriculturist 


*« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 62 
Windbreaks Are Valuable, 


The value of a windbreak has never been 
definitely determined. In order to secure a 
concensus of opinion from farmers and 
fruit growers, Prof F. W. Card of the Ne- 
braska experiment station sent inquiries 
to residents in Nebraska and adjoining 
states, and also to a number of localities 
in New York, the idea being to determine 
the comparative importance of windbreaks 
on the western prairies ani the more hilly 
lands of the east. 

The great majority of the replies favor- 
ed windbreaks and the reasons given are 
noteworthy.- The most generally accepted 
idea of their benefit is their protection 
against cold, but so far as the plain coun- 
try is concerned, this feature is of minor 
importance. In sheltering stock and dwell- 
ings, they have an important office to ful- 
fill against cold, but for the residents of the 
prairie the cold is not sufficient to cause 
much loss. The greatest problem of the 
plains is conserving to the utmost extent 
the available supply of moisture during the 
growing season. Where winds are high and 
continuous evaporation is most rapid and 
drouth damage first felt. Occasionally hot 
winds also sweep over the western prairies, 
coing untold damage to the farm and fruit 
crop. While windbreaks cannot prevent these 
they can lessen their force and thus pre- 
vent much of the injury which is due to the 
rapid evaporation of moisture. 

Another important item is that wnere or- 
chards are exposed to the full force of the 
wind during the fruiting season a good part 
ot the crop is blown off. That 
there are objections to windbreaks 
zannot be denied. If ‘close and compact 
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they prevent free circulation of air and thus 
make possible injury from frost where it 
would not occur were there nothing to pre- 
vent the free movement of air. Fungous 
diseases and insects are given a home. 
Where birds are liable to damage fruit, it 
affords an opportunity for building nests 
and raising young. In the east the 
windbreaks should be placed to the north 
and west for the same reason. A wind- 
break on one side of an orchard is of lit- 
tle value. 

As to the kinds of trees used, the Russian 
mulberry seems to be the western favorite. 
Ash, box-elder, willow, red cedar, soft 
maple and Lombardy poplar have been used 
with satisfactory results. Norway spruce is 
most commonly used in the eastern states. 
Vhe windbreak shown in the illustration 
consists of a single row of white pine on 
the farm of Mr Isaac Pollard in Cass coun- 
ty, Nebraska. They have been planted 27 
years and are now 26 feet high. 

EE 
Storing Vegetables for Winter. 
MARY B. KEECH. 


Nearly all vegetables may be kept plump 
and fresh all winter if properly stored. Cel- 
lars are unhealthy places inless kept 
cleaned and well ventilated. A ventilator 
should extend from the bottom of the cel- 
lar to the top of the house. It can be 
closed in very cold weather. Keep the cel- 
lar open as long as possible in the fall. 
Do not allow it to get too warm during the 
winter. Just above the freezing point is 
about right. Regulate the heat by means 
of a thermometer. If the temperature 
should fall to or below freezing point, hang 
a large stable lantern from the ceiling or 


No. 13 


a large lamp may give off enough heat to 
keep the temperature right. 

When storing vegetables handle them 
carefully. Bruises lideérate moisture, which 
in time causes decay. If the vegetables have 
been exposed to the hot sun, allow them fo 
cool before storing. Tubers of all kinds, 
such as turnips, beets, carrots, vegetable 
oysters, etc, should be packed in barre!s or 
boxes with some earth mixed through 
them and a layer on top. Potatoes keep 
better in small heaps. 

There is no better place for onions than 

in a garret or outbuilding where the tem- 
perature is just above the freezing point. 
Spread clean straw about a foot deep on 
the floor, and upon this place the onions 
eight or ten inches deep, covering with two 
feet of straw. If the temperature of the 
room should fall below the freezing point 
the straw will keep them from freezing. 
But two or three light freezings will not 
injure onions. Cabbage may be kept in 
fine condition until January by cutting 
or the stalks and trimming off the outer 
leaves, wrapping them in three or four 
thicknesses of newspaper and placing on a 
shelf in the cellar. For late winter and 
spring use it is best to store them outside. 
Kury a box or barrel in the ground in a 
dry situation. Trim the heads and wrap 
them in newspapers, put them in the bar- 
re] and spread a layer of leaves or straw 
on top and cover with boards so it will 
be water proof. When the weather be- 
comes colder put on a little dirt and add to 
it as the cold increases. 
+ Squashes and pumpkins may be kept in 
any dry airy place until freezing weather, 
and then put in the cellar. One of the best 
methods of preserving squashes for wintiw. 
use is to give them a coat of varnish. 
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THE RUSSIAN WHEAT PROBLEM 


[From Page 290.] 

length and fair breadth, but rather shallow 
in summer. The Volga is the greatest of 
the rivers of European Russia and has a 
length of 2200 miles, fowing generally south 
into the Caspian sea, which is 85 feet below 
the level of the ocean. 

THE RELATIVE BREADTH OF LEADING CROPS. 

Rye usually takes first place in the area 
devoted to cereals in Russia, oats follow- 
ing, with wheat third and barley fourth 
in importance. Very little wheat is grown 
in northern Russia, and in the central and 
western governments which are lacking in 
the favorite black soil. But it is a very 
important crop in the extreme south and 
southeast, where it takes first place, a 
third to a half of all the lands under 
crops sown with this grain; spring varie- 
ties prevailing in extreme southern parts, 


where the seasons are mild. The chief 
centers of spring wheat are south and 
southeast Russia, while winter wheat is 


grown in the southwestern governments. 
The oats crop is a leading one in the north- 
ern half of Russia, and is grown largely 
nearly everywhere. Barley is most prom- 
inent in the northern, western and south- 
western governments. Maize growing is 
confined almost exclusively to two or three 
governments in the southwest; in Bessa- 
rabia occupying 25 per cent of the sown 
area. Playing so important a part in the 
foodstuffs of Russia, it is well to note that 
the enormous acreage devoted to potatoes 
is found chiefly in the western half of the 
empire, where various governments have 
5 to 15 per cent of the whole cultivable area 
under that crop. In addition to its use as 
an article of food the potato is very largely 
manufactured into spirits and starch. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL CROP DISTRIBUTION. 
{In round millions.] 


European Russia Rye Wheat Oats 
. Se ere oe 63 29 35 
a ere 225 540 
Eee a 50 160 
Home consumption, bu 475 90 310 
Poo A errr 50 85 70 


In the matter of fertilization great va- 
liety of method is followed. Many places 
require no manures whatever, while in 
cthers fertility is aided by natural or ar- 
tificial manures. That mostly used in Rus- 
sia is barnyard manure. The Russian 
grain crop is subject to very much the 
same influences for weal or woe that pre- 
vail in our own country. Drouths are per- 
haps the most frequent causes of bad 
harvests. Autumn sown grain is of- 
ten winter-killed through lack of sufficient 
snow covering; or crops may be injured by 
late spring and early autumn frosts. But 
the chief climatic agent in the harvest is 
the cultivation of the soil. Harvesting of 
crops and threshing and cleaning of the 
grain vary greatly, from the most primitive 
methods to those most up-to-date. Early 
rlowing and seeding are favored, and the 
reaping of wheat and other cereals is now 
done almost exclusively by machines. 
Many of these are very imperfect in con- 
struction, and lacking in binding contri- 
vances. Where the grain is not tied into 
sheaves it is gathered into ricks, remaining 
there until removed to the threshing 
places, generally in the latter part of Au- 
gust. On the large estates modern steam 
threshing machines are employed, else- 
where horse power is in vogue, while in a 
few places the old-fashioned method of 
threshing by flail is followed. Winter 
wheat and rye are harvested in July and 
August, and spring cereals, including 
wheat and oats, from the close of July to 
early September, or substantially the same 
as in our own country. 

THE RATE OF YIELD OF THE PRINCIPAL CEREALS 
of course differs widely, according to sys- 
tems of farming employed in addition to 
the character of the soil and climate. The 
\veragze yield of rye for all of Russia and 
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possibly of winter wheat is much the same 
as it is in the U S, while the yield of 
spring cereals in our own country greatly 
exceeds that of Russia. In the most of 
the Chernoziom zone average harvests are 
seldom seen, a given kind of grain more 
frequently producing very abundantly or 
very scantily; in fact, harvests generally 
fluctuate between a complete failure and a 
four-fold crop. In the following table pre- 
pared by Dr Somenov of the Russian de, 
partment of agriculture, the yields of rye, 
wheat and oats for a long series of years 
represent material deviations from the av- 
erage of a ten-year period. For example, 
in the disastrous crop year of ’91 the wheat 
yield was only 67 per cent of a ten-year 
average, and rye 70 per cent, while in a 
year of great plenty, ’88, the yield of wheat 
was 125 per cent or a quarter more than 
the average of a ten-year period, and rye 
111 per cent. The figures covering the 
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are relatively limited and are in portions of 
the country where harvests of all kinds ar; 
subject to the greatest annual fluctuations. 
Considerably less deviation is noted in rye 
and oats. It is also worthy of observation 
that the under-yields are more frequent 
than the over-yields. 
RUSSIA’S INCREASING EXPORT TRADE. 

The exportable grain surplus of Russia 
is governed, as is that of our own country, 
ky the homely but irrefragable law of sup- 
ply and demand, and is subject to consider- 
able fluctuation because of this. The coin- 
cidence of a good crop in Russia and a 
poor crop in other wheat exporting coun 
tries, or in the big consuming sections . 
western Europe, with a concomitant of a 
increase in prices, will cause a consider- 
able increase in Russian exports; while 
poor crop at home with a good crop abroa 
will similarly lessen the export. Whil 
recognizing these conditions it must } 
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The shaded portions in our outline cha 
of short crops. The reports of famine cond 
shaded, and there are also hints of more o 
tory, indicated by the light lines. The hea 
northeast marks the northern limit of the 
highly regarded for grain growing. 


years ’92-’97 represent a percentage applied 
to an average of the crops of the past five 
or six years rather than a full ten-year 
period. A study of the table reveals the 


YIELD IN PERCENTAGE OF A TEN-YEAR AVERAGE, 


Rye Wheat Oats 
Se ee 79 83 
eer 91 110 89 
eT 107 95 
rere 125 117 
ST See 102 132 111 
Ee, 86 87 
RETR ts. 67 75 
Mas an.45.d6-anaen ee 85 96 
ee bca tn darian ee 81 92 
ee 125 100 
ae. 113 109 
ES 65 104 
eae ee 105 71 72 
ere 107 93 
rere 7 100 
ea 88 96 100 
eae 106 107 
Se . 74 66 90 


greatest fluctuations in the harvest of 
wheat, from a third under an average to a 
quarter more than an average. This is be- 
cause the bearing regions devoted to wheat 





rt of European Russia show the districts 
itions are from the six ‘“‘governments’”’ deeply 
r less crop shortage in the adjacent terri- 
vy black line crossing from southwest to 

chernoziom, or black soil territory, so 


noted that there is an important growth 
in exports. Rye is the all-important ce- 
real crop of Russia, as shown in annual pro- 
duction of some 700,000,000 bu against less 
than half that much wheat. The export of 
rye amounts to only 10 per cent of the 
amount grown in normal years, that go- 
ing chiefly to Germany, yet the crop has 
an important bearing upon the situation, 
because it not only forms the chief bread- 
stuff of Russia, but is also exported largely, 
thus appropriating a market for an im- 
portant amount of American breadstuffs. 
In fact, the exports of wheat have not in- 
creased as rapidly as other grain; while 
total exports have increased more than 
three-fold as stated, the increase in the 
exports of wheat only doubled. Exports 
of. rye and oats on the other hand have 
increased four-fold in the past 30 years, 
while barley exports have increased more 
than eight-fold. But leaving percentages, 
the actual tonnage is after all greatest in 
wheat, because of the remarkable capacity 
for production and the relatively smali re- 
quirements for home consumption. Rus- 
sia does not export much wheat flour, per- 
[To Page 304.1 











How English Herefords Are Raised. 
T. L. MILLER, ILLINOIS. 





formerly greatly interested in 
Hereford cattle, being a breeder in central 
Ill for a number of years. I compiled and 
published the first Hereford record book, 
afterward selling it to the association. I 


I was 


began breeding in 1875 and made several 
importations from England. Finding it 


difficult to meet the competition of Short- 
horn importers I made the breeders of the 
western ranges my objective point and 
found them quite good customers. Re- 
cently with the revival of the beef cattle 
interest Herefords have taken the lead, and 
as has already been noted in Orange Judd 
Farmer, sales of large numbers of Here- 
ford cattle have been far ahead of those of 
Shorthorns. This is primarily true because 
of their adaptability to conditions of the 
plains and their rustling qualities. In 
Herefordshire, Eng, the average cattle 
breeder will carry say 50 cows. From this 
number he will keep the good steers until 
they are two years old, feeding and selling 
them himself. He will turn the cows to 
the butcher at say six years old, or after 


they have-dropped two or three calves, 
buying heifers to fill their places. By such 
management each farmer has about 45 


beeves a year to dispose of. 

By reference to published market reports 
you will find that this class of cattle sell 
well in English markets. If the farmers of 
this country would adopt a similar method 
they would secure a maximum income, also 
the greatest amount of manure to keep up 
the fertility of the land. When in England 
one winter I visited Mr James of Dorset- 
shire, who keeps 100 cows and two hired 
men. His father and himself have fol- 
lowed this practice for over 80 years. The 
calves were fed on skimmilk when butter 
was made and on the whey when cheese 
was made. The steers were turned to the 
butcher at two or three years and the cows 
at about eight years. Three-year-old heif- 
ers were brought to supply their place. Mr 
James for many years made a practice of 
showing at dairy and stock shows his pure 
bred Hereford cows. It is entirely prac- 
tical for farmers in this country to observe 
his practice. 


Present Position of Dairy Exports. 








With a liberal autumn make of butter 
among the probabilities, not to speak of the 
expected out-turn from winter dairying, the 
importance of building up a handsome for- 
eign business is readily seen. Our shipments 
abroad of dairy products have been dis- 
appointingly small for some time, the ex- 
perts of butter in July being less than a 
quarter a year ago, while total exports for 
seven months approximated 8,000,000 lbs or 
scant half those of last year. A chief fac- 
tor in the disappointing outward movement 
is the sharp competition of other dairy 
countries, which with the U S and Canada 
are clamoring for the English trade. Yet it 
is noteworthy, indicating the weakness in 
English markets that cargoes of New Zeal- 
and and Australian butter recently shipped 


te London have been reshipped to their 
starting points, as the home price for but- 
ter is now much higher than the 
English prices obtainable. The but- 
ter market in Sweden and Denmark 


has averaged 1 or 2c lower than here, giv- 
ing those countries the advantage. The 
Australian colonies are also shipping great, 
quantities of butter to the U K, making it 
impossible for our own exporters to do 
much business at a profit. Commenting on 
the situation, the well-known Boston ex- 
porters, O. Douglass & Co, write as fol- 
lews: “Our house has an outlet for large 
quantities of butter in Liverpool and also 
connection with Germany, but owing to the 
state of the market here, we have been un- 
able to fill any of our orders. Had the 
butter market this year averaged as 
low as last, there would have been 
very heavy exports, as English peo- 
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disposed 
During the fis- 
cal year recently closed, total exports were 
25,700,000 Ibs against 31,300,000 lbs a year 


ple are very favorably 


toward our dairy products.” 


earlier. Exports in ’96 19 millions, in ’95 
6, in ’°94 12, in ’93 9, in ’92 15, in ’83 12, and in 
°80 39 millions. It will thus be seen that 
our foreign trade is variable, but in recent 
years has shown a wholesome growth. 

The smallness of our cheese exports has 
been commented on in these columns many 
times. The American cheese interests have 
not yet recovered from the damaged 
business which followed exporting large 
quantities of filled cheese a few years ago, 
fortunately nearly a thing of the past since 
the stamp tax has been placed upon the 
bogus product. For a number of months 
prices abroad have been very low and this 
has tended to reduce exports to aminimum. 
In July, we shipped 5,000,000 lbs, or less than 
half that of a year ago, and in the past 
seven months 22 against 34 millions. The 
biggest year on record was ’81, when we 
exported 148,000,000 Ibs, dropping to 37 in 
’96, recovered to 51 in ’97 and 53 millions the 
past year. 


ee 

Pure Water and Shade for Hogs—al- 
ways give hogs plenty of pure fresh wa- 
ter and do not compel them to drink out of 
creeks, or ponds where the water stands 
stagnant. Hogs do not need wallows. Give 
plenty of shade in summer and good dry, 
warm shelter in winter, but do not let them 
pile up in a manure pile, and give them 
something better for a wind-break than a 
barbed wire fence. To be a successful hog 
raiser watch carefully at all times, feed 
regularly and see that all possible com- 
forts are provided. 





To Prevent Horses Bitine Their Blan- 


kets.—The little device shown in the ac- 
companying illustration will be of great 
a}}= OQ 





value in preventing horses pulling off their 
blankets in winter time. It consists of an 
iron rod 18 inches long and about the size 
of a lead pencil, bent to form a ring at 
each end. Fasten a snap in each ring. 
One of these is attached permanently to 
the blanket. By fastening the other snap 
into the bit, the horse will have plenty of 
freedom of motion, but will be unable to 
bite his blanket. A wooden bar will be 
much more clumsy and the horse can 
break it readily.—[F. N. Bull, Connecticut. 


The Cattle Tick will never be extermi- 
nated where animals are allowed to pas- 
ture on commons. The no-fence law is a 
benefit in getting rid of this pest. Such 
laws are very unpopular in districts where 
they have never been tried, but where peo- 
ple are used to them they are well pleased 
with their operation. 








Horses in the Canadian Northwest— 
The U S consul stationed at Vancouver ex- 
presses the belief that there is a field for 
export of well bred horses, cattle and sheep 
from the U §S to that portion of British Co- 
lumbia. ‘‘Horses in this vicinity are nearly 
all undersized and very poorly bred, good 
draft horses almost unknown, sood driving 
horses scarce, and I understand that an- 
imals imported into B C for breeding pur- 
roses can be brought in duty free unde: 
proper custom supervision.” 





I have confidence in the future of farm- 
ing to invest in my own business all I have 
or hope to have for the next ten years, and 
think the majority of farmers would be bet- 
ter off if they had a like confidence in their 
own business.—[A Young Farmer. 
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Y ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blauket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
=, ye * eee He couldn't displace it if he 


® Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
/ horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
SIA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
y= WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but ware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 


Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 

DURAIIID «0:05 on00c0sesveceess 8} per cent. 
MIDs 6.6 cin binresccad ogsbe 7 percent. 
ho oct ag, Oe. 43 per cent. 
GR Std sce kv shcsedessesoneats 9 per cent. 

Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





Quiet ,Ordery, Ga Gentle and Safe 
animalis the one that has been dehorned. 
It means animal pA. and that means 
animal profit. This © cuts clean, no 
erushing or bruising. It is quick, causes 
least aa. Strong an ieeting. Fully war- 
ranted. Highest awards World’s Fair. Send 
for tree circulars and prices before buying. 

A. ©, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
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with the WOLVERINE — 
Shredder and Crinder, Cutter has k 

with four cutting edges, It is a pany = 

provement. We can also attach our new Shredder Head 

atly improved machines in —— 
)Hand power cuts 234 tons an hour. oP Ele $2.50 and up. 
Largest cuts a ton in 5 minutes. lode} Shredder on ba 
(run with a 1-horse tread or a 2-horse swee hae shredder 
dmade that runs successfully with so little power. complete 
Qshredder $25.00. Larger shredders have snapping rol 86 
)styles and sizes, Swivel carrier —y / length. 

$ 49 kinds of 

$ Geared mills for home power. 
engine and wind mill; any size wanted, from 2 to 25H.P. Grin 


fine or coarse—for feed or famil 
> 1 kinds and sizes, for hand orf 
hells bu. in 4 min, 
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‘ Hand sheller 9O ts .§ 
4 ley for power, 

Self feed sheller, shells 500 bu, a 7S IND D MIL ete 8 ft 
a mill, strongest and easiest 
( 
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( 
q 
x 
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fro our cutters, making two 


, Belt and 


wer. 
I-hole sheller with 


)Pumping and power mills 8 to 16 es ad 


) l-horse tread with govern 
sweep power $21. 50. rh. Fe0.50.4 
Se horse $31, Tread and sweep powersa all sizes, We ean fur 
nish you the best feed cutter, shredder, grinding mill, corn shellerg 
Iwind mill or power on earth because our line represents over 37, 
Cheapest as we have no Send fort 


) vears’ experience. 
(Address in full.) 


IFR 200 page illustrated catalogue. 
MARVIN SMITH CO. 

















KEY TO PROFITABLE 
STOCK FEEDING. 


By Hersert Myrick. A colored chart of 
feeding and manurial values of principal cro = 
and feeding stufts. This shows plainly t 


constituents of all stock foods, and how nnd 


4 





combine them so as to get the best results in 
feeding all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of 
a great variety of fodders, grains and feeding 
stuffs, and their manurial value. Also the 
amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm onienals under varying 
conditions. 25 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL, NewYork. 
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Narrow Tires on a Shell Road. 
GEORGE C. BORCK, U 8 VOLUNTEERS. 





The government army wagons are noted 
for having the narrowest tires in existence 
in proportion to the weight of the 
wagon. The teamsters, with their four 
mule teams, are also noted for the heavy 
loads that they haul. After one or two 
days’ hauling, the roads are usually ruined. 
The work of the government army wagons 
as road destroyers cannot be surpassed. 
Before we arrived at Fernandina, Fla, there 
was a fine shell road from the city to the 
seashore. Our camp is located midway be- 
tween the two, and after the first day’s 
hauling from the train to camp, this fine 
shell road was a complete wreck, full of 
ruts, and almost impassible. As a result 
the teams could onky haul one-half as much 
as they did the first day. 

This roadway was made by putting a 
layer of seashells found in deposits about a 
foot deep, and the travel of teams packed 
it down hard and fine, making an ideal 
road. The moral is plain. Wide tires make 
roads, while narrow tires ruin them. Some- 
one will say how do you know that wide 
tires make roads? your story only tells how 
narrow tires ruined one road. In favor of 
wide tires I can say that on my Michigan 
farm I use alow-down farm wagon with five- 
inch tires,and while I do a great deal of haul- 
ing about the farm I very seldom leave a 
rut unless I cross newly plowed ground, 
and even then I leave a gut only about two 
inches deep, while narrow tires would cut 
in six inches or more, and besides I was 
able to haul as large loads with two horses 
as the government teamsters do with a 
four-mule team. 

For farm and road work I would rather 
have one wide-tired wagon than two with 
narrow tires, for although at some seasons 
of the year the wide-tired wagons are 
lighter draft, it is usually at the time when 
one dislikes to get out to do any teaming 
while three-fourths of the time the wide 
tires are the best, at the same time making 
good roads, to be used when roads are 
usually bad. 


Winter Flowering Bulbs. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 


To make sure of blossoms for Christmas 
decoration they should be potted by the 
tenth of October. Bulbs may be success- 
fully grown in either soil or water, and 
for some varieties, as hyacinths and nar- 
cissus, the latter method is no more diffi- 
cult or uncertain than the former, but 
bulbs which have bloomed in water are so 
far exhausted that they are not worth sav- 
ing, while potted ones can be ripened off 
and planted in the open ground when 
spring comes. Bulbs will thrive in any 
good potting soil that is not heavy enough 
tc become sodden and sour. With good 
Grainage they do equally as well in boxes 
as pots, and in groups as singly. No doubt 
there are women who could bring them to 
perfection in old tin cans. Certainly one 
of the handsomest window boxes imagin- 
able was a wire one lined with moss and 
flled with yellow and white tulips, hya- 
cinths and crocuses grown in cld tin cans 
with holes made im the bottom for drain- 
age. The spaces between the cans were 
also filled in with moss, and as it was in a 
cool dining room there was no difficulty in 
Keeping up a succession of blossoms from 


the middle of January to the first of 
March. 
What bulbs must have to make them 


flourish is plenty of fresh air and light, and 
a temperature of from 40 to 50 degrees for 
half of every 24 hours. By keeping them 
in a hall or other room with comparatively 
low temperature nights, they will do fair- 
ly well in an overheated room during the 
day—if given plenty of water and light, 
but to bring bulbs to perfection, and keep 
them there as long as possible, the room 
should never be over 68 degrees. 

In planting bulbs press the soil down very 
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firmly around them, letting the top of the 
bulb remain above it, water thoroughly and 
set the pots on the floor in the darkest and 
coolest corner of the cellar and let them 
remain for five or more weeks. If the cel- 
lar is strongly lighted, cover the pots with 
a piece of old carpet. Examine occasional- 
ly, and if the soil is not moist water 
thoroughly. By this treatment the bulbs 
make a strong growth of root while the 
top starts very little. By bringing a few 
pots at a time into a warm, lighted room 
something of a succession of blossoms can 
be kept up, but to extend it over a month 
or more the bulbs must be planted at in- 
tervals of about two weeks’ time. Give 
plenty of sunshine, and sprinkle the leaves 
and buds often with tepid water, but never 
when the sun is shining on them. 


Easv Way to Slip Roses. 


HELEN E. WALTON. 





Slipping roses is as difficult a thing to 
seme, perhaps, as it once was for me. But 
since trying the following simple method, 
I have had no trouble: In the fall, before 
frost comes, I secure as many varieties 
of rose slips as I can. These I place in 
a little trench, burying the larger »4rt of 
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would do the same they would have no 
more trouble with them. I found about 50 
nests this year and served them the same 
way and have seen no more of them.—[T. 
Stevens, New Hampshire. 

Harvesting Carrots—With a one-horse 
plow, make a furrow within an inch of the 
carrots, throwing the ground away from 
the roots. They can then be removed by 
pulling toward the furrow, as easily as if 
started in the usual way with a fork, and 
when you are done the land is fall plowed. 
EA. an We 


Manuring Asparagus is often done in 
the late fall or winter. In the middle and 
eastern states, stable manure or bone and 
potash are applied, to be lightly plowed 
or harrowed under in the spring when 
some nitrogenous fertilizer is usually add- 
ed. Comparatively few careful experiments 
ir the fertilization of asparagus have been 
conducted to show just what ciements are 
most needed for this crop in the light and 
sandy soils upon which it is usually grown. 
At the Rhode Island station, however, lime 
has had a wonderful effect in promoting 
a rapid growth of asparagus. Nitrate of 
soda has there proved to be much supe- 




















TYPICAL WESTERN CORN CRIBBING SCENE 


The rail corn crib is very gradually giving way to the more convenient covered 
board crib, yet there are still many of these in all parts of the corn belt and millions 
of bushels are each year stored in cribs, counterparts of the one shown in the illustra- 
tion, which represents an Illinois farmer unloading at noon. 


each slip and leaving about two inches 
above ground. Next, I take several old 
glass cans, which I have saved for the pur- 
pose, and turn over the slips. If the cans 
are cracked, it does not matter. My rose 
slips are then left in this condition until 
spring, when I remove the cans and find 
they have rooted and are ready to trans- 
plant to mounds or borders, and will soon 
become thrifty little bushes. 


icshenandaalaaliainineat 
~Galls on Hickory Trees—C. F. C.: The 
hickory galls are made by some of the gall 
lice described by Drs Fitch, Walsh, Shimer 
and others. There is no connection, what- 
ever, between these and caterpillars. There 
is, as yet, no practical measure known that 
will effectually prevent the attaeks of these 
gall lice upon the leaves of the hickory. 
Beyond disfiguring leaves by their appear- 
ance, they do no special harm. The cater- 
pillars can be easily destroyed by the time- 
ly use by arsenical poisons.—[F. M. Web- 
ster, Ohio Exp Sta. 


Kerosene for Caterpillars—Last year 
there were more than a thousand nests of 
caterpillars on my trees. When they first 
hatched I took a pail of kerosene and a 
swab on the end of a long pole. I dipped 
the swab into the kerosene and rubbed it 
over the nests and the caterpillars. This 
destroyed them so that I saw no more of 
them last year. I think if my neighbors 





rior to sulphate of ammonia as a source 
ot nitrogen for asparagus. Here we have 
two very important points that it would 
pay all asparagus growers to experiment 
upon in a small way. 





Well-Packed Apples always find a good 
market in England. It is absolutely 
sential that only good, sound fruit be 
packed and that with the greatest care. 
Last season considerable quantities of ap- 
ples were shipped from Ark and the south- 
west, via Boston. This fruit was all ex- 
amined, sorted and repacked on the wharf 
before being loaded and we understand 
trought very good prices. Shippers should 
bear in mind the fresuent handlings the 
barrels must have before being sold. They 
will then realize that every dollar spent in 
selecting the fruit and packing will pay 
for itself many times in the auction room. 
[Warren & Co, Boston. 


es- 





Ordinary Plants are composed of 13 sim- 
ple substances and from these numerous 
complex compounds, such as starch, sugar, 
oil, etc, are elaborated. Water and car- 
bonic acid of the air furnish the material 
for the greater part of the plant. 





Sub-irrigation—At the Wisconsin station 
it was found unnecessary in sub-irrigation 
to have the benches absolutely level in or- 
der to use successfully the brick method. 








Fair Supply of Onion Sets. 


So far as our reports from correspondents 
in various portions of the onion belt show, 
the amount of sets available for market is 
fair in the aggregate, but not especially 
large. While a good many successful grow- 
ers have secured their usual liberal returns, 
shortages are in some instances reported. 
The industry is followed quite extensively 
at Chillicothe, O, where our correspondents 
report only about half a crop of onion 
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sets and seed. Another important section 
is Erie Co, Pa, where there are a good 
many sets in spite of some earlier dam- 
age. One of our correspondents reporting 
for an area about 12 miles square says 
sets were badly thinned by maggots and 
smut, but are a fair crop with 3000 to 4000 
bu raised in that belt. Another correspon- 
dent says of two townships sets are a fair 
crop, above the average, with yield possi- 
bly not quite as large, but quality fine. 
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Growing onion sets and seeds forms an 
important industry in Jefferson Co, Ind, one 
ot our correspondents there reporting qual- 
ity this season generally good, and notes 
4000 bu sets within an area of 12 miles of 
Madison. A correspondent in Wabash Co, 
Ind, reports crop of sets small. At River- 
dale, near Chicago, a good crop has been 
secured in good condition. In Racine Co, 
Wis, sets good, seed very poor. In Suffolk 
Co, N Y, some sets grown and fairly good. 


























readers. 


produce. 





Josiah Allen’s Wife 


Has written another story for the JouRNAL 
She tells in it about a sickly 
society girl, and what brought her to her 
senses and good health. 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 
The handsomest illustrated weekly published. 





IN THE OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
World,” begins a new story called “THe MInisTER OF CARTHAGE,” 
depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 
love and something akin to ambition. 


does 


a thing or two. 





We will mail THe Lapres’ Home Journat, beginning with the nent isspe 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THe Saturpay Eveninc Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


In Mary E. Wilkins’ 


Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
some very funny things, and in 
trying to elevate the villagers she learns’ 
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rhis edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, aor 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
popes. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1899. 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers wil) cop- 
tinue t» receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do uot wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town.to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanye advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To al) foreign countries 
82. or Ss 4a per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Ilomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubdiishers of Seeneeer 
tou admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1898. 














Ever forcing to the front as a competi- 
tor of our western grain grower is the Rus- 
sian empire, with its vast accomplishment 
and immeasurable range of possibilities. 
Popular knowledge of that country is too 
often rather vague. Just now, with the re- 
ports of serious crop damage to Russian 
wheat and rye fields, our present article 
covering this general subject is timely. 

Se. ES EE. 

This idea that the New York dealers and 
creamery men are the farmer’s special 
friend, is enough to make a mule laugh. 
But some farmers apparently believe it! 
One great lesson we have all got to learn 
is this: That no one will help us except 
ourselves, whether it is in the milk traffic 
or any other branch of agriculture. We 
must take hold and help ourselves or get 
left. We must rely on our own organiza- 
tions, our own corporations, and these will 
be just what we as farmers make them. 
The success of the F S M P A, for instance, 
will depend upon the fidelity with which 
each producer supports it, the amount of 
money it has to work with, and the abil- 





ity with which it is conducted. But all 
the executive ability, business capacity and 
capital obtainable will be quite useless 
without a strong and united membership. 
rr 

Astonishing strides have been made in 
the application of science to dairying. 
The old-fashioned farmer will be greatly 


surprised at the extent to which scientific 
methods are now being used in all branches 
of dairy work. Not only do the dairy schools 
graduate each year a set of practical and 
scientific experts in butter and cheese mak- 
ing and in the handling of milk, but our 
experiment stations are giving more and 
more attention to dairy investigation and 
original. research, Especially is this true 


- EDITOL Pray, 

of the New York state experiment station 
at Geneva, whose biological and dairy 
building is to be dedicated on Wednesday 
of this week, when a large company of 
distinguished guests are expected to be 
present and Secretary Wilson and others 
will speak. A picture of this building was 
published in our January 8 issue, 
and again Sept 10. The structure is admir- 
ably adapted for its special purpose, and is 
a fitting and practical testimonial to the 
existence of the dairy interests, not only of 
the Empire state but of the whole country. 
Every progressive dairyman now realizes 
his debt to science and the future is to see 
still greater progress in this line, simplify- 
ing the dairyman’s work and increasing 
his profits. 





The Farmers’ Duty in Civic Affairs. 





Is political justice done to your farmers 
in the government of your own township 
and county? Do they have the influence 
and voice in local affairs to which they 
are entitled as taxpayers and by reason of 
their numbers and intelligence? Do solid 
farmers constitute a fair share of your lo- 
cal and county officers, or are the offices 
filled by men of light-weight character 
or whose private or other interests render 
them less likely to serve the public faithful- 
ly and economically than would a level- 
readed farmer of sound business judgment 
who knows from hard experience the worth 
of the taxpayers’ money? 

If the farmers in your vicinity are thus 
led by the nose, while at the same time 
they foot the bills by taxation, it is their 
own fault. But the remedy is easy. Let 
the farmers in each township organize a 
local farmers’ political league, through 
which they can compel the political parties 
to put forward only their best men. If 
such candidates are satisfactory, let the 
election proceed on party lines, and who- 
ever is chosen will be sure to do justice by 
the farmers and other taxpayers. But if 
some candidates are unsatisfactory, let the 
league indorse such as will best serve its 
interests, if necessary making up a special 
ticket, and then pitch in and elect it. 

Only by some such method will farmers 
im many places be able to assert their 
rights in local government. Especially is 
this true where the floating population of 
a growing town has for years dominated 
its politics, establishing a “ring’’ that has 
administered affairs for its own benefit, 
while the farmer has been left out in the 
cold except to pay the bills. But let the 
farmers thus league together, and they 
will speedily be masters of the situation 
and the heretofore ‘‘party leaders” will vie 
with each other in serving the best inter- 
ests of the whole people as voiced by the 
farmers’ league. 

LP 

The wonderful success of co-operation in 
marketing produce is shown by the history 
of the California wine growers’ association. 
Only a few years ago, that product was 
selling at unprecedentedly low prices and 
the whole market was demoralized. Produc- 
ers pooled their interests, over nine-tenths 
of California’s wine crop was put into the 
consolidation, it was sold only as it could 
be placed to advantage, production was re- 
stricted and the entire situation is now 
comparatively satisfactory. In the light 
of this success, we are not at all surprised 
to learn that 90 per cent of the raisin acre- 
age of that state js now controlled by the 
California raisin growers’ association, and 
most of the outside acreage will come in 
before the first of the month. We have 
every reason to believe that through such 
co-operation the previously depressed con- 
dition of the raisin industry will in time 
be vastly improved. It is a great pity that 
the growers of other spccial crops do not 
imitate these examples. The hop planters, 
for instance, could this year almost dic- 


tate prices, if they were properly organized. 
The same is true.of cigar leaf tobacco and 
is, often true of the heavy leaf planters, 
Wool is sacrificed by many sheep men 






at low prices to travelling buyers, because 


they have no facilities for grading and 
marketing it. All these non-perishable 
products lend themselves to combination 


and co-operation much more readily than 
is the case with dairy, fruit and othe 
perishable stuff. Farmers all over the 


country will give these matters more at- 
tention this winter than for years, because 


they realize the necessity of more intelli- 
gent marketing. 
Ne eee 
To the amazement and indignation of 


the agrarian party in Germany, long jeal 
ously opposed to the importation of Amer- 
ican food products, a society of German 
tradesmen now comes out boldly as the 
champion of our goods. This society has 
issued posters offering a reward of 1000 
marks to the person who will prove that 
trichinae have been transferred to human 
beings by the consumption of American 
salted or pickled pork or smoked sausage 
imported under the imperial decree of 1891 
This is the more significant when it is 
stated that out of 3003 reported 
trichinae illness and 207 deaths during th 
past 15 years, in not a single instance could 
it be proved that the sickness was caused 
by the use of American pork product. Bu 
the Germans continue to make it as dif 
ficult as possible to enter and distribut 
meats. from the United States, and go 

ernment authorities must. not show any) 
relaxation in the fight to secure proper re: 

cgnition of our healthful food prodcts 
Retaliatory edicts against German wines 
and other: merchandise may yet be neces 
sary, ‘unfortunate. das such a ‘condition of 
affairs. would prove. 

Cae Bn A | 


cases of! 


The Paris exposition of 1900 will give 
American farmers and. manufacturers 
fine opportunity. to advertise their goods in 
the European market. The rules for ex 
hibitors and other particulars can be ob- 
tained upon application to F. W. Peck 
commissioner general, Auditorium building 
Chicago. We are pleased to learn that 
both the federal government and several 
corporations are planning to make ¢éhe 
most of the Paris exposition to push the 
sale of corn and corn products. 





A Good Onion Section—Reporting for 
the town of Clay, Onondaga Co, N Y, under 
date of Sept 6, W. E. Weller reports 50 
acres against 40 last year, with the present 
rate of yield 250 bu compared with 200 last 
season. The quality is good, but little of the 
crop moving to date. Growers are inclined 
to sell if prices are satisfactory, 





Develop Our Own Country—Kindly per- 
mit me to congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess in “hitting the nail on the head,’ when 
giving your reasons in the issues of Aug 27 
and Sept 10 for opposing territorial ex- 
pansion. I am persuaded that you express 
the views of an immense majority of the 
wealth-producers of the country. Uncle 
Sam owns millions of acres of unoccupied 
lands which he offers almost for the ask- 
ing. These lands would make _ twenty 
states as large as Kentucky and the cost 
of the proposed imperial policy for the next 
ten years would build a town upon every 
quarter section-of this vast empire of rich 
and productive land in our own “land of 
the free and the home of the brave,’’ which 
is far more healthful and desirable than 
tropical countries with their hordes of sav- 
ages.—[S. E. Hampton, Milton, Ky. 

§# How true the above is! No section 
will suffer so much from imperialism as the 
west and south, no class so much as the 
farmer. To what Dr Hampton writes 
might be more forcibly added the enor- 
mous increase in population and prosperity 
that would follow concentrating upon the 
development of our own southern states the 
forces that now “seek an outlet’ in the 
tropics. “Distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” but if our people will fully de- 
velop the resources of the American conti- 
nent the job will require all their powers 
for the next 250 years, 








THE PRACTICAL POULTERER 











BROODER HOUSE, RHODE 


A State Poultry Farm. 





‘“‘A business poultry plant” is what Prof 
A. A. Brigham announces his intention of 
developing at the Rhode Island college, 
Kingston. ‘‘A beginning,” as Prof Brigham 
moderately terms it, has certainly been 
made and the poultry department is at 
least far more complete and more fully 








HENHOUSE MADE OF BARREL STAVES, 


specialized than that of any other experi- 
ment station or college. 

A score or so of houses of various styles 
and patterns have been erected, illustrating 
the methods of construction for different 
purposes, or adapted to different localities. 
All the houses are of simple and inexpen- 
sive construction, utility being the chief ob- 
ject. One house is built of barrel staves, 
which are put together so skilfully that 
this house is substantial, serviceable and 
looks well enough, although the cost was 
nothing except the labor of putting togeth- 
er. The appropriations from the college 
for this department have been so scanty 
that the closest economy has been neces- 
sary and whatever new buildings were 
made had to be constructed from odds and 
ends of lumber, just such pieces as farm- 
ers are often obliged to utilize for the same 
frurpose. The whole outfit is composed of 
cheap and serviceable items, such as the 
business poultry keeper is compelled to use 
and the whole management is conducted 
with the idea of keeping in touch with 
poultryman by working out everyday pro- 
blems in a practical way. Mr M. H. Ar- 
nold, the new poultryman, is tackling the 
practical problem of the poultry plant in 
earnest and is especially interested in ex- 
perimental work in poultry culture. There 
are 500 or 600 breeding fowls kept at the 
station, and over a _ thousand chickens 
hatched. The varieties are those of White 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dots, five varieties of Leghorns, Lang- 
shans and Rhode Island Reds, Partridge 


Cochins, Light Brahmas, White Games. 
This last variety Prof Brigham thinks 
may prove the most satisfactory of all 


for the farm. The Reds have proved good 
layers, vigorous and hardy, and a good 
market bird. The fowls are given large runs 
enclosed with wire netting. Many of the 
fences are portable, the netting being 
stretched on | shaped standards, one at 
each end of a 12 or 16 foot section. These 
are very convenient when it is desired to 
change the yard room and to plow up the 


ISLAND STATION 


old ground. Hens are fed largely in the 
traditional manner, a mash of mixed 
meals in the morning and grains at night, 
but various new ideas of feeding are heing 
tested on a small scale. Prof Prigham has 
reached the conclusion that much of the 
ceremony and fixings about a hen house 
is not strictly necessary. He finds that 
the hens will lay well with neither fixed 
restbox or nest eggs, also that a flat 
board platform is fully as good for most 
breeds as the joists usually employed for 
roosts. He thinks that little glass is nec- 
essary, even for a winter house, and none 
at all for the scratching and exercising 
pen, which may be entirely open in front, 
if protected in stormy weather by curtains 
of plantbed cloth. One form of scratching 
shed which works well is only a foot high, 
roofed over and open in front. This sim- 
ple annex, when moved up to a roosting 
house, gives considerable extra room in 
winter. 

In regard to a brooder house several plans 
have been tried, but the one liked best is 
of the continuous pattern separated into 
small pens with wire netting; the buitding 
rather high with a double roof. High 
buildings cost a little more than 
low ones, but it is so much easier 
to keep an even temperature in the high 
ones that they are preferred. In the experi- 
ment station part of the poultry depart- 
ment all styles of brooders are being tried, 
from the small ones heated by a kerosene 
lamp to the large buildings heated by 


steam or hot water. 

Dr Brigham is making a collection of all 
supplies, 
poultry business. 
donations 


requisites and belongings of the 
He has received already 


many from manufacturers of 








INCUBATOR BUILDING. 


poultry appliances, who find it a good way 
tc advertise, while also aiding in an effort 
te establish a permanent museum of poul- 
try appliances for educational purposes. 

The water fowl division is fully repre- 
sented. There are Toulouse, Embden, Chi- 
na, African geese, various crosses of these 
and also crosses with the wild geese. The 
ducks kept are all of the improved Pekin 
variety. The location is very favorable to 
water fowl, having a large brook running 
through the lower part of the land. 

One house with yards is devoted to Bel- 
gian hares. Pigeons will be added to the 
poultry plant as soon as the house is avail- 
able. 

Experiments with turkeys wi!l be under- 
taken as soon as funds are available to 
fence a large field so that the birds can- 
not wander into the field experiment 
grounds of the station. 

The special course of instruction in poul- 
try culture will be repeated next winter 
and students in practical training are taken 
at anv time in the yvear. 
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A Good Crop of Hay has been secured in 

3utler Co, Pa, according to Levi Porter, 
who has taken American Agriculturist for 
over 30 years. For his own town, he es- 
timates the average rate of yield at near- 
ly two tons per acre, of which 40 per cent 
will approach No 1 quality. Present prices 
to farmers, especially on mixed hay, are 
very low. 











| Have 
No Stomach 


Said a jolly man of 40, of almost aldermanic 
rotundity, ‘‘since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
What he meant was that this grand digestive 
tonic had so completely cured all distress and 
disagreeable dyspeptic symptoms that he lived, 
ate and slept in comfort. You may be put 
nto this delightful condition if you will take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 





THE CHEAPEST,MOST 
RAPID AND PERFECT 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


ON EARTH 

Does the work of three men. A lady 
can use it with perfect ease. Used 
as one would a scouring broom. Abso- 
lutely destroys the roots of grass and 
weeds. Price, $1.00 each. e oo write 
for state and’ county rights 


LIGHTNING HOE €0., Box 303, OCALA, FLA. 


IRON ROOFING. 


——=B RAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE==— 
Just purchased ention product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers o West 35th & Iron Sts. 
+ World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Building. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others, 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
: MANUFAC TURED BY 
, WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


J | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
5 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 























o BEsT T QUALITY ana and —  PoREST 


en 
po pest semen aoe of the * 
CIDER PRESS. 
The only press awarded medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free 
illustrated catalogue before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS M 
8 Main St., MT. GILEAD, ‘OuIO. 











Also 

Road Wagons, $16. Ss Phetons, $37.503 
Surreys, $42.70. You don’t pay for 
them until after received. Every- 
a 





thing in Buggies, -~ 
Free Ve icle Ca’ 


samt CO.\ine) CHICAGO, ILL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Edlten) 





FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked-or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 


Write for Catalogue. 
PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING C0., Ltd., vi ce 


ROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyste: 
why Crushed Flint. Send yor Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YorRK, PA. 








Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Established 
TR 1869. 150 acres. The Geo. A. Sweet Nurs- 
8 ery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free, 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO.. Stark. Mo.. Rockport. ll. Dansville. N. ¥ 
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A New Form of Farm Credit. 





The French having found that rural 
banks failed to give farmers the accommo- 
dation to which they were entitled because 
of the expense and difficulty of getting ad- 
equate security, have devised a new plan 
that went into effect this season. So far 
ic seems to have worked well. Our French 
exchanges say it is doing more good than 
any state aid or legislation ever granted. 
The agricultural warrants act provides, in 
effect: 

Any farmer may borrow money on the se- 
curity of the produce of his own holding by 
a warrant or bond payable to bearer, not- 
withstanding that the said produce remains 
in his own barn or storehouse. 

Produce, in this case, means all ordinary 
dry farm crops as cereals, fodder stacks, 
wood stacks, dried fruits or dried vegetables, 
also certain things manufactured from his 
farm produce as wine, brandy, cider and 
others scheduled. 

The fact of having a warant on any goods 
does not prevent the grower from selling the 
same when he pleases, provided he sells for 
cash on delivery, and that he uses such cash 
to redeem his warrant first, and retains only 
any surplus after it is paid. 

The farmer is absolutely liable for the full 
inscribed value of any warrant he has given, 
even though the produce hypothecated be 
ourned or otherwise disappear, nevertheless 
each warrant shall disclose any insurances ef- 
fected, and amount of same. 

If the farmer is not sole proprietor of his 
produce, whether from partnership, steward- 
ship or what not, any warrant he issues must 
disclose the names of his partners, employers, 
or other persons interested. 

Each warrant must have a duplicate, which, 
like the warrant itself, must specify exact 
particulars of the produce tendered as secur- 
ity, and the amount borrowed. Both warrant 
and duplicate must be legalized before the 
justices of the peace by his visa; he previous- 
ly taking the borrowers’ declaration as to the 
produce. The justice adds a distinguishing 
number to the warrant, and takes a copy of 
it in a special register provided for that pur- 
pose. 

The warrant having become negotiable 
through the visa of the justice, the duplicate 
is retained by the borrower; being destined ul- 
timately to be handed to the purchaser of the 
goods hypothecated, and thus becoming a 
notice to him that he is purchasing produce 
on which a loan exists. 

When the goods are ultimately sold and the 
loan repaid the bank, or other lender, cancels 
the bond and returns it to the borrower, 
whose liability is not legally extinguished un- 
til he has presented it again to the justice to 
have the copy standing in the official register 
canceled also. 

The law has most stringent provisions 
against fraud or false declarations, and the 
justice will not allow a farmer to make an 
unfair statement. It is also a penal offense 
to misrepresent the nature of the security on 
the warrant, or, having obtained an advance, 
to diminish its quantity or depreciate its 
quality by wilful act or culpable negligence. 

The agricultural press of France points 
out that this plan is working so well that 
it only needs small co-operative graneries 
in each group of towns in important grain- 
growing regions to make farmers quite in- 
dependent of speculators. 

It would be easy for any state in America 
to enact a similar law if desired. The 
idea is simply to enable the small farmer to 
utilize his produce as the basis for a rea- 
sonable loan, instead .of sacrificing it for 
what it will fetch whenever he has to have 
money. The only expense under the French 
law is a minute fee to the justice for his 
trouble. The justice assumes no direct re- 
sponsibility by signing the warrant, but 
thereby testifies that it is duly recordedand 
in his judgment is honestly made out. The 
security is better than a chattel mortgage, 
because the warrant must be reduced as 


fast as the stuff is sold. Because it is so 
good, these warrants are popular’. with 
small banks and others with money to 


loan, sothat the farmer pays only about the 
same rate of discount that ts charged the 


country storekeeper or those in similar 
lines. 
Merchants and others in cities have 


long been greatly aided by means of nego- 
tiable receipts. I one has $1000 worth of 
merchandise in a licensed warehouse or 
en route by freight, the warehouse receipt 
or bill of lading is evidence thereof, which 
collateral the merchant uses as security for 
his note at the bank in case he needs money 
before the goods are sold. These French 
agriculture warrants are, in effect, nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, only the ware- 


house is the farmer’s own barn, so that he 
has no extra charges for storage, and hav- 
ing control of the grain, is at liberty to sell 
according to his own judgment. 
ether hand the 


On the 


issuance of this form of 








paper is so safe-guarded by law, that it is 
attractive to lenders and much safer than 
the common promissory notes. 

Of course the farmer, like the merchant 
may be tempted to abuse his credit, but 
that is no reason why those who need to 
use their credit should be denied the op- 
portunity. Credit is the most marvelous 
instrument of modern times, and its proper 
basis and use is more important than the 
volume of currency. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

Center County’s Big Picnic—The 25th 
annual gathering of Patrons of central Pa 
held at Grange park, Center hall, Cen- 
tre Co, last week, was most successful. The 
meetings were devoted to speakers who 
talked for and in the interest of the farmer. 
Politics was not discussed once during the 
week. The picnic was informally opened 
on Sunday with religious services all day. 
tev Faus preached in the morning, Mrs 
Helen Johnson, Ceres of the state grange, 
gave a talk in the afternoon on Practical 
religion; the Christian Endeavor societies 
held an anniversary meeting at 6.30, and at 
7 o’clock Rev Mr Rhodes preached. Monday 
was given over entirely to putting the ex- 
hibitions into shape. The formal opening 
of the picnic was Tuesday morning, when 
addresses were made by George Dale, mas- 
ter of the Center Co Pomona, Lecturer J. 
Ik. Weaver and Isaac Frain, president of 
the Patrons Fire Ins Co. Tuesday afternoon 
A. C. Barrett of Susquehanna Co spoke of 
the benefits derived from grange organiza- 
tion, and George Mackey of the same 
county, and who is overseer of the state 
grange, also addressed the crowd. The first 
speaker Wednesday was Secretary J. T. 
Ailman of the state grange, who was fol- 
lowed by Mr Gutshell of Media in a talk 
en the political duties of farmers. The 
speakers Thursday were Mrs Helen John- 
son, State Economic Zoologist H. T. Fer- 
nald, State Veterinarian Dr Leonard Pier- 
son, President Atherton of the state col- 
lege and Hon Gerard C. Brown of York, 
whose subject was The present tax laws of 
the state and how they affect the farmer. 
Friday there was no set program. The at- 
tendance on Thursday, the biggest day, 
was about 10,000 and for the week about 
30,000. Many exhibits were made of all 
kinds of farm stock, produce, machinery, 
appliances, ete. 

Warren Co Pomona met at Tidioute with 


Mountain grange, Sept 8-9. This grange 
owns a new two-story hall which is well 
furnished. The 13 Warren Co granges were 


reported to be in a thrifty condition and 
preparing for a season of profitable winter 
work. Do the taxpayers of Warren Co 
receive full compensation for what the 
county superintendent and teachers’ insti- 
tute cost them? created a very animated 
discussion, and the general opinion seemed 
to be that the taxpayers do not, which was 
estimated to cost about $5000 per year. 
How will the present war with Spain affect 
the agricultural interests of our country? 
was discussed by Brother W. M. Bovee, who 
is a candidate for the assembly. 

At the grangers’ interstate picnic exhibi- 
tion at Williams Grove, last week, the promi- 
nent speakers included National Lecturer 
Messer, Pa state master, lecturer, secretary 
and other state officials, Hon Gerard C. 
Brown, E. D. Zeigler, S. R. Downing, Prof 
S. B. Heighes, John Wanamaker and many 
ethers equally as well known throughout 
the state. Politics, farm matters, house- 
hold economy and home-making were 
thoroughly and intelligently discussed. The 
usual large exhibitions of implements, 
machinery, etc, were made and many ex- 
hibitors did a thriving business. 

From active work in the field I find that 
the grange in Pa is increasing in member- 
ship and building numerous new grange halls. 
The general grange revival is also indicated 
by the many calls which I am getting for 
lecture work. I regret I am unable to fill 
half of the calls, owing to business and 
other arrangements.—[W. M. Benninger. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


More granges have been reorganized in 
West Virginia during the past 18 months 
than were reorganized during the preced- 
ing 14 years, and there are more granges 
in good standing than for many years. 

The eight granges of Mason and Put- 
nam counties held a rousing meeting at 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 








Buffaio and organized a Pomona grange 
with D. W. Skinner, master, E. A. Bron- 
augh, lecturer, and M. V. Brown, secre- 
tary. 

There have been 16 Pomona granges or- 
ganized in the state, but for 10 years they 
have all been dormant. Other Pomona 
grange reorganizations are being planned 
and the state grange officials will push the 
work this fall. 

NEW YORE. 

The four towns of Olean, Portville, Al- 
legany and Hinsdale recently held a 
grange picnic. The weather was bad, but 
attendance good. The farmers were ad- 
Gressed by Mrs. B. B. Lord and A. W. 
Litchard. The addresses were good and 
to the point. A very profitable time is 
reported by all. The grange is becoming 
an important factor in Hinsdale. Much in- 
terest is manifested in it. The members 
have done some co-operative buying. 

Central New York Pomona held its quar- 
terly meeting at the home of W. P. Hul- 
berts. A most enjoyable and profitable 
time. Fine speeches and a fine day gave 
pleasure to all. 

OHIO. 

The Ohio state grange holds its annual 
session at New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas 
Co, the county having the largest number 
of granges of any county in the state. It 
is needless to say Tuscarawas Patrons will 
extend a royal greeting to the state grange. 








wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 








HORSE-HIGH W& 


Laying aside al] speculation these remain as the 
requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
Ss Machine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG 


. 18c. for a good farm fence; 19c. for poultry fence; 1éc, — 
meas for a rabbit-proof fence and 12c, fore good hog fence. 


We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 
eg 2° Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying. 


Kitselman Bros., Box 218, Ridgeville, lad. 








for Elephants 


does not interest the 
&, average farmer so 
much as 
NX Pasture for 






i ; We have 
the right 


Fence 
to hold the porker or 
any other stock. 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 


» Mich. 











THE CREAT WAR 


will be followed by prosperous peace. Fix up the 
old farm. You'll need some new fence. The 
Page now sells at peace prices. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 











Phenomenal Success in Farming. 
F. L., SENECA CO, N Y. 





At 21, I worked out by the month for 
three years, then married and bought a 
farm of 70 acres of not the best land, but 
rather good buildings, near a village—the 
same farm on which we now live after 47 
years. Here we began mortgage lifting, but 
found it, as my brother had told me it 
would be, a good steady job to lift $3250. 
But we went to work. Neither wife nor self 
were very strong of body, but were strong 
in faith and hope, our ambition being to be 
out of debt by the time I was 40 years of 
age. But before that time bought 22 acres 
more, part of it covered with timber, add- 
ing $1900 more mortgage, which I soon near- 
ly cleaned up out of sales of timber and 
Ww ood. 

Since then have bought 18 acres more 
land at a cost of $1600, owning now 110 acres 
which is clear from all mortgage or other 
claim. In addition to mortgage lifting, I 
have helped two daughters, gave my son 
$1500 toward purchasing a high-priced farm 
(upon which he has lifted a mortgage of 
$4000 in the last 14 years, being less than 
36 years of age—his specialty being fruit), 
paid for a ‘substitute during the war, have 
tiled-drained about 30 acres of land 
at an expense of $15 p a, enlarged and re- 
paired dwelling house, built cottage for 
hired man, enlarged grain house, built new 
horse barn, etc. 

Have also tried to be liberal to church 
and benevolent societies; gave $1000 to help 
build church where we worship and have 
gvien in small ways to help other churches 
to build or repair. Have given my children 
a good education, helped a grandson 
through college, have a library of over 500 
volumes, have traveled some—to the sea- 
shore many times, to the Centennial with 
whole family, to the wild west two or three 
times, etc, etc. Have lived well and tried to 
help those who have worked for me to get 
homes of their own, and several have done 
so. Have had my confidence betrayed to 
the amount of $2000 or more. 

Now ali this sounds very egotistical, and 
is only written to show what the soil will 
do with fair management and perseverance. 
The soil has been my only source of in- 
come. Have tried speculation a few times, 
but generally with loss, having to go back 
to the farm to make up. Have experiment- 
ed in early years with different crops and 
systems of culture, but thanks to our ex- 
perimental station, do but little of it now, 
leaving it with those who can do it bet- 
ter. Have had no specialty in my farming. 
Grow grain, though not much wheat for a 


few years back. Made hay and wintered 
stock for others when possible, so as to 
keep manure on farm, drawing it out in 
winter and spreading on orchard and 
ground for corn, to be followed by barley 
or oats, wheat or rye, after with clover 


and timothy seeding. Formerly mowed one 
year, pastured one and broke again for 
corn, making a five year’s rotation, but lat- 
terly have mown as long as could get fair 
fair yield of hay. Keep a few cows, sell 
some milk, make some butter and raise a 
few calves and have a cow or two to sell 
most every year. Used to raise and fatten 
steers for market, but the west does that 
now. Raise our own horses, and one or more 
to sell 
sheep, but the tariff reformers and the dogs 
have made the business very uncertain. 
Keep one or more brood sows, selling pigs 
at age of weaning, or feeding April pigs 
through the summer on wheat bran and mid- 
dlings, giving the run of the orchard, when 
they weigh 160 to 225 Ibs at Thanksgiving 
time. Keep from 60 to 90 hens well fed, 
with good roomy houses and warm places 


to roost and lay in, and they bring in quite | 


a nice little income. We have a valuable 
apple orchard of about six acres of Green- 
ings and Baldwins, planted by myself 28 
years ago, which is kept well fertilized by 
yard manure and wood ashes. It produced 
ir. the past year of light crop nearly $600 
worth of fruit. Spray once or twice after 
biossoms drop with paris green—once if no 
rain very soon after, and if rainy twice or 
more. Our principal sales of late years are 
apples and hay. Would prefer feeding out 
the hay on farm, but cannot always 
Go- 28 Ff tery to 
from becoming impoverished by not 
pasturing after growth and by giving a 
dressing of wood ashes occasionally. 

I think the secret of my success 1n lifting 


nearly every year. Formerly kept | 


keep the meadows. 
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a kind Providence 
and a good prudent wife, stability and per- 
sistent industry (not of the soul and body 


monmtgages is, next to 


destroying kind, but the sort that looks 
carefully after all the details of one’s bus- 
iness), together with a liberal economy that 
gathers up the fragments and allows noth- 
ing to go to waste. I was 35 years. under 


mortgage, and can say from experience 
that if many another who is despondent 
and nearly discouraged will only use the 


pencil and account book carefully, so that 
he may always know “where he is at,” and 
stick to it, using*no strong drink or tobacco, 
he will succeed. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The '98 Crop Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 

Harvesting of the cigar leaf tobacco crop 
is now completed in all sections of the 
country. As a whole, the crop may be 
called satisfactory. A finer crop has not 
been housed in New England in many a 
year, in York state as much may be 
said. Pa growers report the crop of fair 
average quality, in O the early cut is sat- 
isfactory while late pieces will not as a rule 
grade very high. Wis growers are jubilant 
ir having a crop they feel assured will 
bring profitable prices, Buying has not 
been general, only a few favored sections 
being visited by buyers intending to pur- 
chase. Just at present, importers, manu- 
facturers and our largest dealers feel un- 
settled as to the future because of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. However, 
when buying begins in these sections hav- 
ing leaf of high quality, the crop is like- 
ly to change hands quite rapidly. 





On10—The demand keeps up steadily for 
Little Dutch and Gebhart leaf, but prices 
do not always meet growers ideas. While 
not more than half the crop is harvested, 
buyers are active, offering 5 to 7c for Geb- 
hart and 10 to 12c for Dutch for spring de- 


livery. No sales of Spanish. 
KENTUCKY—-Tobacco has made a most 

rapid growth in Carroll Co since the 

drouth was broken. Many farmers are 


nearly done housing ,and a better crop has 
not been grown since 1893.——The crop in 
Christian Co is more than half in the huuse, 


cutting having begun early in Aug. First 
cuttings are cured enough to strip. The 
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crop generally is clear of worm-eaten and 
cured a rich brown color and is large, fine 
tobacco, but wrappers will not be so plen- 
tiful as some may suppose on account of 
numerous small holescaused by fleas, which 
get ontobacco before it is cut. A great many 
crops have been considerably injured by 
this pest. Old tobacco selling low. 

FLORIDA—Secretary Wombwell of the Fla 
board of agriculture reports tobacco as be- 
ing grown thiS year in more or less yuan- 
tities in 18 of the 30 counties of the state. 
The counties growing the largest acreage 
are estimated to hae raised the following 
rumber of pounds the past season: Colum- 
bia 50,000, Escambia 1500, Gadsden 2,600,000, 
Holmes 8000, Leon 40,000, Santa Rosa 3000, 
Suwanne 1000, Wakulla 2000. This is but a 
partial estimate for the state. 


MARYLAND—The Maryland tobacco crop 
is raised in Harford, Prince George, Cal- 
vert, Charles, St Mary’s and Anne Arundel 
counties. The ’98 crops will make about 
25,000 hhds of 800 lbs average. Prices range 
from 1 to 16c p lb. The Anne Arundel Co 
crop will be short as to quantity and poor 
as to quality, the season being exceeding- 
ly unfavorable. The early planting is being 
housed. The later, being very late, will 
never go to the barn, provided Jack Frost 
makes his visitation as early as usual. 

Tobacco Notes. 

A district of great promise for the culture 
of yellow tobacco is being opened up in 
Cheatham, Dickson, Hickman, Lewis and 
Wayne counties, Tenn, west of Nashville, 
which is traversed by the N C and St LR 
R. The quality of tobacco grown in this 
Gistrict is better suited for the purpose of 
the domestic manufacturer than any grown 
in any other portion of middle Tenn.” The 
lands are very cheap and at present in- 
habited by Swiss. 1 never saw finer tobac- 
co than that raised this year. I measured 
leaves 34 in long and 22 in wide, which 
will weigh 800 lbs p a.—[Col J. B. Kille- 
brew. 

According to the reports of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue; the output of 
toanufactured tobacco for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, shows a tremendous 
increase over 1897. The output of tobacecy 
was 288,000,000 lbs, an increase of 27,500,000; 
cigars 4,505,000,000, increase 442,000,000; 
cigarettes 4,157,000,000, increase 3,673,000; 
snuff 15,000,000, increase 2,000,000. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





iristuigh. 

BEYMER-BA 

Pit: sburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN cu 

cago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manutacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process”’ 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 
called ‘up-to-date ”’ process. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors; 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wiliam St., New York. 








The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
make our cutters the easiest running cutters made. 
from 6 to 22-inch knives. 
Cutters and Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


All sizes 
Send for catalogue and prices of 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Rax 120. 
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Maryland’s Fine Farm Festival. 





The officials of the Maryland state fair 


ass’n did much to make the 20th an- 
nual exhibition at Timonium last week 
a pleasing success. It was the im- 
pression that the increased price for 


admission would keep many away, butevery 
day brought crowds that seemed bent on 
having a good time. In the agricultural 
display there was an unusually large col- 
lection. The hall had been so arranged as 
to economize all the space, which was well 
filled. Farmers and gardeners from many 
parts of the state were in competition for 
the prizes. The corn crop in the greater 
part of the state is not half an average 
one, owing to the long continued drouth, 
but many fine specimens were displayed. 

More sheep were on the grounds than 
for some years, and the quality of stock 
was unusually good. Among the exhibitors 
were A. F. White of Maplewood farm, Hor- 
nelisville, N Y; E. M. Gillet, Bacon Hall 
farm, Verona, Md, exhibited Dorsets; E. 
Campbell & Son, Lorain Co, O, took pre- 
miums on Oxford Downs, Southdowns 
Dorsets and Merinos. N. B. Cocky also had 
a fine collection of Shropshires. Among the 
exhibitors of swine were Asa B. Gardner, 
A. J. Carr, J. O. Magie, E. M. Gillet, all 
Berkshires; George F. Rea, Chester Whites; 


Village Green, Pa, Maple Hill herd 
Poland Chinas; H. L. Hutchins, North 


Jersey swine. Fine herds of 
exhibited by Henry Boocock 
of Albermarle Co, Va, who exhibited his 
fine Herefords. This herd has been gather- 
ed at enormous expense, one animal alone 
costing $3000. Imported Saulsbury is two 
years old and weighs 1800 lbs. G. W. Milli- 
ken of Youngstown, O, exhibited a fine 
herd of 15 Herefords, getting premiums 
also at New Jersey and N E fairs. The 
Jerseys received their share of attention. 
The Fulston farm herd of Jerseys captured 
four firsts and four seconds. Asa B. Gard- 
ner 16 Jerseys, James Blair, Crawford Co, 
Pa, 14 Aberdeen Angus; E. M. Gillet 
of Baltimore Co exhibited a fine herd of 
Herefords and Capt John Ridgely 10 Jerseys. 
In both beef and dairy herds of cattle there 
were larger exhibits than usual, and stock 
was all of high grade. The show in this line 
was probably the best in the history of the 
ass’n. Manufacturers were busy vieing with 
one another in making the finest display. 
The De Laval separator man was there 
with different sizes of the Alpha; so also 
was the U S representative; the Sharples 
people company had their Russian _ sep- 
arator in operation, attracting considerable 


Chili, N Y, 
cattle were 


attention. Improved farm machinery was 
also very much in evidence. 
The poultry department was filled 


throughout its entire space. A. G. Oliver, 
Newark, Del, exhibited 400 fowls and se- 
cured $1409 in premiums. W. K. Byerly, 
Frederick, had a large exhibit. S. M. Kef- 
eauver, Middletown, Md, had nearly 400 
and secured many premiums. Clay D. 
Perkins was next in size of display. J. H. 
Merhing had the largest exhibit of carriers, 
tumblers, owls, etc. 

The Maryland agricultural college exhib- 
it was under the management of Prof Cc. H. 
Lake, forming one of the features of the 
fair. Arranged in unique order were 100 
varieties of grapes, all outdoor grown, in- 
cluding such as _ Chasseias, Sweetwa- 
ter, Moyer and others of like merit. Over 
20 varieties of pears were exhibited. In the 
vegetable department the college showed 10 
varieties of potatoes, some superb melons 
and beets. In a large tent in the rear of 
the household tent is a fine collection of 
foliage plants exhibited by H. A. Parr, 
Sherwood, Md. Quite a number of first pre- 
miums were captured on this fine collec- 
tion. 

Governor Lowndes was present at the 
fair Thursday, so also was a delegation 
from the Frederick Co fair association. 
The week closed one of the most success- 
ful fairs since the organization of this so- 
ciety. Much credit is due its officers, Pres- 
ident H. N. Shoemaker, Secretary H. C. 
Longnecker and other members of the as- 
sociation. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Mount Olive, Morris Co, Sent 19—The 
wheat and rye crops are the best for some 
years. The oat crop is short, perhaps two- 
thirds of a full crop. Buckwheat is a heavy 
crop, and corn crop is about 80 per cent 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Potatoes are about 75. The peach crop is 
very light, while apples are half a crop and 


dropping fast. Lambs have been very 
scarce and high; store sheep are high 
and bring $5 to 6 per head. The high 


price of lambs has induced many to buy 
sheep. Fresh cows are scarce and high, 
bringing $30 to 50 each. Chickens bring 10c 
per Ib. 


NEW YORK. 





Bethany, Genesee Co, Sept 19—Threshing 
is well under way and wheat yields 20 to 
50 bu per acre. Corn is looking fime, will 
be harvested in the best condition for 
years. There is plenty of fall feed, but no 
stock to eat it. Hogs are plentiful and 
cheap. There is a good crop of pears, but 
2 small crop of apples of inferior quality. 
There are very few sheep in the country. 
Electrical storms have done considerable 
damage in this section. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Sept 20—Hay 
was the largest crop in years; it is so low it 
hardly pays for cutting. Oats were a 
small crop and the quality poor. Buckwheat 
straw is very large and is lodged badly. Ap- 
ples are a light crop, some not having 
enough for their own use. Pears are very 
scarce. Plums are a light crop and very 
low. Potatoes are a light crop and rotting 
badly in some sections. Corn will be an av- 
erage crop. Hops are all picked and the 
yield is very light. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Sept 20—Tobacco is 
about all on the pole. Although not of 
large growth, the leaf of fine quality and 
is curing down a fine color. Corn is being 
cut and is a fine crop. Potatoes are few 
in the hill, but of fair size as far as dug. 
Apples are way below an average; some or- 
chards hang full of fine fruit, but this is 
an exception. About the usual acreage of 
wheat will be sown this fall. Lightning 
has been very destructive to buildings the 
past season in this section. 

Durham, Greene Co—Farmers are thresh- 
ing and report light yields of oats and rye. 
Luckwheat and corn are very heavy. Ap- 
ples are about one-third of an average 
crop; they are of good quality. Smith 
Hughes is repairing his grist mill. Bartlett 
pears are an average crop. Amasa Blakesly 
sold his crop for $2.25 per bbl, buyers fur- 
nishing barrels. 

Easton, Washington Co, Sept 20—Corn is 
nearly all cut and is well eared. Buckwheat 
i» about half a crop. Apples are the nearest 
to a failure in years. Some are digging po- 
tatoes; they report a light crop. Charles 
Ensign was in town recently buying new 
milch cows. J. R. Tubbs is building a 
new barn. Sheep are very high and hard to 
buy. P. Lumbreg is drawing fall apples to 
Troy. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 20—The 
weather has been very fine for cutting 
corn, which is well advanced, but not up to 
the average year. Pastures are good on 
low lands. Cows are holding out in their 
flow of milk. Beef is being cleaned up 
through this section. Sandy Hill fair was 
a success this year. Agricultural hall was 
overflowing with produce from the farm. 
Stock was up to former years. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Sept 20—Onions in 
eastern Monroe are a very light crop; on 
hard lands almost a failure. A good field is 
a very rare exception. Onions on low 
ground are some better, yet one grower 
states there is not over two-thirds of a 
crop. Early potatoes are very light indeed. 
Cabbages are a very light crop, but look 
fairly well. Apples are a light crop and 
cropping badly. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 19—On allsides 
are heard the hum of the steam thresher 
and the slash of the corn cutter. Oats are 
2 rather light crop, yielding not more than 
39 bu on an average. Rye is well filled but 
the heads are short, and the yield is not 
large. Apples and potatoes are yielding 
the lightest crop known for years, while 
pears and plums are keeping them com- 
pany. The hay crop was abundant, . but 
prices are very low. Rye straw is slow of 
sale at from $3 to 5. Heavy thunder storms 
have worked sad havoc among the farm- 
ers. Corn. has been badly flattened and 
buckwheat likewise. Corn is a very fair 
crop where the land was not too wet.. There 
was a very large acreage of buckwheat, 























THIS FARMER STUCK TO BUSTNESS. 


{Portrait of F.L. Seearticle on previous page.] 
which is apparently well filled. A slight 
frost occurred Sept 10, but not enough to 
damage crops. The fine barns belonging to 
George W. Crawford were burned by 
bghtning recently. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Sept 20—The past 
summer has been one of unusual heat with 
rumerous heavy electrical storms, which 
have done a great amount of damage. Hay 
was a large crop of medium quality. Some 
is being pressed, ready for the new mar- 
ket. Oats were adn average crop, and corn 
on uplands is splendid. It has ripened ful- 
ly two weeks earlier than last year and is 
being cut. Potatoes are only a medium 
yield and some complain of rot. The new 
cce-operative creamery being  construct- 
ec here is rapidly approaching completion 
end will be in operation soon. It is said 
this will be, when completed, as good a 
tlant of the kind as there is in the state. 


Apples will be a very short crop in this 
vicinity and of poor quality. 
Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Sept 19— 


This year nearly all corn is being cut with 
harvesters; the crop is good. The potato 
crop is light. The attendance at the Onei- 
da county fair at Rome was large. New 
coops were placed in the poultry buildinz 
and the quality of the birds was far ahead 
ef anything seen there before. Other ex- 
hibits were fine in quality but not so nu’n- 
erous as usual. Three beautiful days with- 
out rain enabled the society to lift a por- 
tion of its debt. 

Halcott, Greene Co,. Sept 20—Buckwheat 
is being-cut and-is poorly filled. Ferris & 
Stewart of Ashland bought about 200 lambs 
in this place recently. Fall: feed is good. 
Oats are a light crop. There is little fruit. 
Late potatoes promise a fair crop. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, Sept 20—The apple 
crop is a failure in this section. Potatoes 
are not yielding very well. Corn is a fair 
crop. Vines of all kinds have been bearing 
unusually well this year. Threshing is in 
order just now. 

Romulus, Seneca Co, Sept 20—Grain is 
nearly all threshed; wheat has averaged 
25 bu per acre, oats 30. Farmers are nearly 
through with fall seeding and the usual 
acreage of wheat has been sown. A number 
of farmers clubbed together this fall and 
sent for their fertilizer, making a saving of 
from $3 to 5 per ton, which makes quite an 
item these times. Fifty tons was. the 
amount sent for, and it makes the local 
agents squirm. Very little hay is being 
moved yet. Fall feed is plentiful. Buck- 
wheat is filled well and corn a good crop. 
Potatoes are about half a crop. Apples are 
nearly a failure; also plums. A large crop 
of grapes is being harvested. The King 
Niagara grape company employs about 100 
hands, and the estimated yield is 500 tons 
of first quality grapes. The Cayuga Lake 
vineyard has a very fine crop. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 20— 
Farmers are cutting corn and sowing win- 
ter grain, rye and wheat. Corn is general- 
ly a good crop with a large acreage. Pota- 
tces are a fair. crop. Apples are a medium 














crop and sell for $1 50 to 2 per bbl. Some 
farmers have hardly enough for their own 
use. Gardens and fields have. suffered 
from weeds. Aaron K. Bouton has a. fine 
Jersey yearling bull from the celebrated 
herd of Hon Robert Hoe, Lake Waccabuc. 
E. W. Howe had a fresh cow sick with milk 
fever, but with prompt, vigorous treatment 
the cow recovered. Rev Mr Van Norden is 
extending his poultry farm and giving more 
attention to poultry. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Sept 19—Oats 
are mostly threshed and are not a very 
heavy yield; straw averages light. Buck- 
wheat is the next crop to harvest and there 
is a large crop of straw, but it is not filling 
very well. J. W. Vaughn and F. R. Stew- 
art have cut theirs. Corn is looking well. 
Potatoes are not a very good crop from 
all reports. Apples are almost a failure, es- 
pecially winter varieties. Hay stacks are 
quite numerous; J. W.:Vaughn has three. 
Hay was a bountiful crop. Stock of all 
kinds is commanding good prices: 


Somers, West. Chester Co, Sept 20—Oats 
were a very poor crop. Some corn dried up 
before the ears were ripe; much has been 
put into silos. Early potatoes were a fail- 
ure, but there is hope for the later ones. 
Apples are practically a failure and are 
dropping badly. 


State Entomologist—The vacancy in the 


office of state entomologist caused by the 
death of Dr J. Lintnerhas been filled by the 
appointment of M. V. Slingerland to the 











PROF M. V. SLINGERLAND. 


position. This appointment by Governor 
Black will meet with the hearty approval 
cf the agriculturists of.the state, as no en- 
tomologist is better known to the farmers 
and fruit growers of New York than Mr 
£lingerland, and no one has rendered them 
more efficient service in combating insect 
pests. He is a graduate of the college of 
agriculture of Cornell university and has 
been a member of the Cornell station staff 
since 1890.. In this capacity he has pub- 
lished many valuable bulletins on injurious 
insects. In. addition to this his articles in 
American Agriculturist have made him 
well Known throughout New York and ad- 
jcining states as a man of scientific ac- 
curacy and practical utility. 


The Farmers Friend—A gentleman who 
is highly esteemed by the farmers of New 
York state has been nominated for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the independent state 
ticket. This is Thomas M. Osborne of Au- 
burn, president of the D. M. Osborne Co, 
whose agricultural machinery and harvest- 
ing implements are so popular everywhere. 
Mr Osborne not only believes in giving 
farmers the full worth of their money jin 
his implements, but is also much interest- 
ed in advancing their general welfare, be- 
ing a profound student of political and 
thilanthropic questions. Mr Osborne is a 
comparatively young man, and _ while 
American  Agriculturist has nothing to do 
with party politics, we are pleased to im- 
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prove this opportunity to testify to the es- 
teem in which Thomas M. Osborne is held 
by all who know him. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfied, Tioga Co, Sept 20—W. W. 
Baker has_ seeded 10 acres to winter 
wheat. Some corn has been cut and shock- 


ed. Light frost on the 10th damaged many 
acres of tobacco. Some corn, potatoes, 
buckwheat and garden truck suffered also. 
Buckwheat is not filled as well as farmers 
had anticipated. Late potato vines are 
green and potatoes growing. 


Goshenville, Chester Co, Sept 19—Farm- 
ers are getting ready for fall seeding; some 
have already put in their wheat, but the 
majority will not seed before Oct 1! Good 
seed wheat is in demand, and is selling 
fcr 90c@$1 per bu. There will be about the 
usual acreage planted this year. Potatoes 
are reported as a half crop throughout this 
section, and in fact eastern Pennsylvania 
will not average over haf acrop. The de- 
mand is good and the price has been good, 
70 and 80 cents per’bu. They are of good 
quality, but only a fair size. Rot is re- 
ported. Corn is extra good and will be 
put in shock as soon as possible. The West 
Chester creamery paid 80c per cwt for Aug 
milk. Shippers to Philadelphia market are 
receiving 31%4c per qt. Milch cows sell high, 
$30 to $55. Apples are scarce and sell well. 
There will be no cider made in this sec- 
tion. Some farmers still have last year’s 
wheat on hand. They were offered 1.40 
but did not sell. Peaches are scarce. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts are ample for all 
regular requirements, and prices remain 
the same as last week. The market is 
quotably steady at the late advance to 2%c 
for exchange and $1 29 p can of 40 qts for 
surplus. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 19 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 
milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 30,521 1,888 455 
N Y Central. 8,744 73 25 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,963 1,330 _ 
West Shore, 14,720 470 275 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,104 187 73 
NY & Putnam, 3,101 — — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 ~_ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 ~ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 ~- 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 ~~ 
Other sources, 4.650 ~ — 
Total receipts, 160,838 4,685 838 
Daily av this week, 22,977 669 105 
Daily av last week, 24,079 859 2 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,635 740 118 
Crisp September weather with a touch 


of frost in the air emphasizes the fact that 
summer is rapidly disappearing and the 
season is at hand for autumn and winter 
work. Not least important in this line is 
the organization and strengthening of lo- 
cal unions of the F S M P A. Milk pro- 
ducers should bear in mind that the annual 
meeting of the central union will be held 
next month, and there is no time to lose 
in preparing for this important affair. Let 
there be marked energy in organizing the 
local branches where such are still lack- 
ing, and in securing additional members 
for unions already enrolled. Send to the 
central secretary, H. T. Coon, of Little 
York, Cortland Co,'N Y, for a supply of 
descriptive leaflets, blanks and instructions 
for organizing sections. These will be 
promptly mailed to all applicants, making 
the way plain for thorough organization. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 19.—It was pretty well 
understood from the opening of the market 
that large cheese would be %c higher ‘to- 
day than it was last week. Cooler weather 
and the later make of the cheese were 
strong factors in the advance, although it 
is understood that exporters fight against it. 
But the fact is that the season is getting 
well along, and comparatively little stock 
has been taken by exporters as yet, so they 
are obliged to come into market if they are 
not going to be left behind, and the natural 
competition among them is enough to in- 
fluence prices ‘to a greater or less extent. 
Buyers sold their purchases of last week, 
for which they paid 6%c, at 74@7%c, thus 
making a very fair profit. But their pur- 
chases of a week before last are still on the 
dock’ in N Y unsold, and they are hoping 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIYE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements ef this class. to vo 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion, 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
*“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display wpe being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one, 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


peareteae Duroc-Jersey March, April, May and fall pigs, 
at low prices, also yearling sows, and boars. ‘Our swine 
were awarded $355 in prizes at two fairs, See illustration of our 
sow, and article on Duroc-Jersey swine, August 27, American Ag- 





riculturist,. E, L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 
S"; OMER Herd Jerseye. Choice Exile and Signal Bulle. 
Ready for service. All stock Tuberculin tested. JOS. T. 


HOOPES, Bynum, Md. 





yes SALE—Sceotch Collies, Rabbit Hounds, Setters and Pointers. 
JOHN K, BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 


Fo? SALE—Thoroughbred Belgian Hares. PENKNEY J. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 








tyes. Guinea Pigs, Belgian Hares for sale. WILBUR, 
Knowlton, Ohio, 





FRUITS. 
Apple Trees for Fall Planting. Send for 
20,000 Catalogue, it’s fre. W. C. BRYANT , Nur- 
POTTED Strawberry Plants, 25 Glen Mary. 25 Gardner, 
SPE 


seryman, Dansville, N. Y. 
10 Seaford, by express for $1.00. PETE ER, Box 


Al i 


1%, Passaic, N. J. 








| IS SAFE to plant Strawberries as late as October, if you have 
? tranaplontes choice varieties offered. MELVIN L. CASLER, 
ort Plain, N. Y. 


B°: FROM PRODUCER. Choice Apples, Shropshire Down 
> Rams and Dachshund Dogs. H. G. EESE, Hoosick, N. Y, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Hous Engines are the best power in the world for farmers. 
We make all sizes from one to fift horse-power. Cash or easy 
formes DIRIGO ENGINE AND MACHINE WORKS, Port- 
and, Me. 











| = GOOD ENVELOPES, with return address, neatly printed, 
o and a good binder for A. A. sent postpaid for 25 cents, or 13 


2cent stamps. ECONOMY PRINTING CO., Oneida, N. Y. 





Ws for general farm work; wife to board men. 
State age and qualifications, Address 8., Box I, Station D, 
New York. 


Classed With 
The Best. 


I must confess that I have always received good results 
from my advertisement under head of Farmers’ Exchange 
in American Agriculturist. It can be classed with the best 
as a paper to advertise poultry and dogs. 











for the advance this week to let them out. 
As cool weather becomes more pronounced, 
it is believed that there will be a slow but 
steady’ improvement in prices. A year ago 
cheese was 1\%c higher than it is now, and 
even at that it was not as high as it was 
two years ago. Transactions were as fol- 
lows: Large colored, 291 bxs at 7c, 3599 at 


7i4c, 460 at 7%c, large white, 838 at 7\%c, 
160 at 7c, small white, 438 at Te, 
170 at 8c, small, colored 754 at 7c, 
780 «at §« 7%c. Total 7095 bxs against 
8387 last year. Sales of creamery 


butter were 25 pkgs at 1914c, 70 at 21c, and 
45 cases prints at 23c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 30 bxs 
large at 7%ec, 1140 at 7%c, 1960 small at 
Tic, 2772 at 7%c; also 18 pkgs dairy butter 
at 17@19c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were in lots 
of 1202 boxes cheese, 7lac bid. No gales. 
Later some sold at 8c. 





Difficult Breathing—c. S. N. has a horse 
which has trouble with his breathing. There 
is a rattle in his throat andattimes a slight 
discharge from his nose. This trouble is 
caused by a thickening of the mucous mem- 
brance of the throat. Give the horse 1 oz 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose in 
a bran mash once a day and continue it at 
least for 6 weeks. 
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THE GKAIN TRADE. 

















LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

Wheat | Corn Oats 

Cash orspot |——— — 

1898 | 1897 | 1898} 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... 65¥y) 984g) “B0';,| 3134] 21: | 19% 
New York .70%,/1.0414| .343,] 3714] 28 | .2444 
ESS Perr — — 37% 41%, 303, 29 
, RRS 6T | 99% ' .30%) 324) 21 | 19% 
St Louis.........] 68 |1.01 | .28%) .294g) 22%] .20 
Minneapolis ...} .65,) .963%4) « 28 21%) .2146 
London ......... 2 jl.25%,| .44 46 — _ 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 10,188,000 8,406,000 | 17,140,000 

eR wacccue 19,247.000 17,360,000 33,737,000 

Oats ........ 4,701,000 4,276,000 10,753,000 
=. Oe 


At Chicago, wheat has shown further evi- 
dences of firmness with occasional positive 
advances and of course the usual reactions. 
On the whole the trading world is, if any- 
thing, more friendly to wheat than was the 
case a fortnight ago. It would seem as if 
ail bearish influences have exerted as 
much force as may be reasonably expected, 
and general conditions are such that wheat 
is considered intrinsically cheap at present 
prices. It is the flush of early marketing 
in the northwest, but liberal receipts at 
primary points have lost something of their 
significance, and exports of both wheat and 
Nour keep up at an encouraging level. The 
trade is now more than willing to at least 
carefully digest the statistical situstion, re- 
alizing that stocks of all wheost in thiscoun- 
try and abroad are unusually small, and 
that in spite of our liberal '98 crop there 
may be a good absorption of offerings dur- 
ing the months to come. Present prices are 
attractive to foreigners who wish to build 
up a surplus and in the recent past some 
positive evidences of strength have been 
apparent in the English markets, 

Further weight is given the Russian situ- 
ation and it is said offerings from that 
country are relatively very small. Our spec- 
ial article on earlier pages of this week's 


American Agriculturist brings out 
many of the conditions’ there. and 
points to the influence on the 


the world’s markets should the Russian 
exports prove really meager, something not 
yet beyond a matter of conjecture. What is 
lacking is investment buying on the part of 
capitalists whose operations of this char- 
acter would do much to permanently help 
values. Just when they will come in and 
take hold freely cannot be known, but cer- 
tainly prices around 60c should attract 
them. The local shortage in Sept caused 
some nervousness and cash wheat is ‘selling 
at a premium over future deliveries. Thus 
while the market has been somewhat slug- 
gish, with the bearish influences of an enor- 
mous home crop well to the front, there is 
another side to the question. Some of the 
earlier estimates of crop yield, not alone in 
this country but abroad, are being reduced. 
After selling under 62c p bu early last week, 
Dec recovered 1@2c, with May about 1%c 
premium and the contract grade for Sept 
delivery better than 66c. 

Considerable heaviness has prevailed in 
corn, owing to a continuation of mild 
weather, every day of which places the crop 
further away from danger of frost; other 
chief factors, the government and state bul- 


letins, which were interpreted to mean 
rather more corn than earlier estimated. 


Lack of support carried the price to a level 
of 29%c p bu for both Sept and Dec, and 
close to 3lc for May. Receipts of old corn 
from the country only moderate and cash 
demand rather irfdifferent, although liberal 
quantities are going abroad. 

Few changes of importance have taken 
place in the oats market, prices holding 
within a narrow range, Sept a fraction un- 
der 2lc p bu, Dec a shade discount, May 22c. 
The shipping demand is fair on both home 
and foreign account, but the weakness in 
corn has its influence. No 3 white oats by 
sample have sold at 22%.@24c, according to 
quality and weight. 

More life manifested in rye, market ad- 
vancing 3@4c p bu within a week, owing to 
an increased shipping and export demand 
around the higher level, No 2 47%c: buy- 
ers subsequently less anxious, feeling that 
a reaction was due. May has remained 
close to 45c. 

Barring the low level at which barley has 
long sold there has been little cause for 
complaint in this market rerentiv with .cen- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


eral activity the rule and prices a shade 
higher. Arrivals from the country are not 
burdensome and there is an all around de- 
mand for both low and high grades. Feed 
barley 31@33c p bu, common to extra malt- 
ing 35@45c. 

In grass seed little has been developed 
beyond the arrival of new clover in a small 
way. Timothy market fairly active at a 
narrow range, receipts liberal and inquiry 
moderate on both cash and future account. 
Prime, Sept delivery, $2 40 p ctl, Oct sub- 
stantially the same. Prime clover seed, Oct 
delivery, is quotable around 6@6 25 p ctl, or- 
dinary to prime cash 4 50@5 60. 

At New York, a feature of the past week 
is the extensive demand on export account 
for some of the leading cereals. Low wheat 
prices attract foreign buyers, and _ since 
earlier trade estimates of the crop have 
been somewhat reduced, all classes are 
more interested. No 2 red wheat in store 
72@72%4c p bu, this being a sharp premium 
over futures, with Dec around 67@67\'¢c. 
Corn generally active on foreign account, 
No 2 in store 34@34%c p bu. Oats quiet at 
244%4@25c p bu for No 2 in store, state rye 
47@48c p bu on track. Common to fancy 
clover seed $5 50@6 75 p ctl, timothy 2 50@ 


3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
1898| 1897) 1898) 1897) 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Tbs -. |35.60)$5.50 $4.05 $4.30 $4.50) $4.25 


New York ...........) 5.70| 5.60! 4.25, 4.65) 4.75) 4.50 
Buffalo.......... ....| 5.50} 5.50! 4.20! 4.50] 4.75] 4.90 
maneas City ....5..0. 5.40) 5.25) 3.90) 4.10 4.25) 3.90 
Pittsburg ............1 5.40] 5.10} 4.25) 4.50 4.75] 4.20 





At Chicago, the cattle situation is devoid 
oz particularly new feature, prices ccver- 
ing a wide range. Daily offerings nearly 
always include a few bunches which com- 
mand top figures around $5 50@5 60, and 
there are a good many sales of really 
choice to excellent dressed beef and ship- 


ping steers at 5@5 35. On the other hand, - 


cattle regarded as_ strictly choice when 
loaded into cars at country shipping points 
are obliged to compete with finest bullocks 
when received here, and many are not 
considered by purchasers good enough to 
fetch more than 4 75@5 15. Receipts of 
western range cattle are large, quality 
good, and some relatively handsome prices 
are paid, cows and heifers going over the 
scales at 2 85@4 25 and steers 4@4 65, the 
latter largely within a range of 3 85@4 25. 
No change of importance in stock cattle, 


with common lots rather slow. 
Fey export steers, $5 50@570 Poor to fcy bulls, 92 75@4 56 
Good to extra, 1150 to anners, 2 2503 00 


1450 lbs. 


475@5 50 Feede 3 ket 65 
Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 ue ms 30 


Ts, 
Stockers. 4 to 850 lbs, 3 2q@4 50 


6, 425440 Calves. 300 lbs up. 2755 (0 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 4 a7 00 
heifers, 42°5@4 55 Milch cows, eaeh, 2552 
Fair to good cows. 3 254 bu 
A 4c hog market continues the popu- 


lar thing in the eyes of packers and ship- 
pers to the east, and it is difficult to per- 
suade them to spring that figure. The sit- 
vation is one of comparative steadiness and 
activity, prices last week hardening a tri- 
fie. Quality generally good, but receipts 
include many ‘“grassy’”’ lots which go at a 
big discount. Sales of medium to heavy 
hogs largely._at $3 85@4 05, fancy selected 
heavy around 4 10 and choice bacon grades 
4@4 10. 

Fair activity prevails in the sheep pens; 
a noticeable scarcity of choice native stock, 
all such ruling strong with a ready out- 
let. Offerings made up largely of western 
sheep and lambs which are generally good 
in quality. Western sheep are selling 
around $3 75@4 25, the inside price for feed- 
ers: choice natives 4 35@4 50, yearlings and 
lambs 4 40@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market fairly active 
Monday of this week, when 80 cars arr:ved. 
Desirable grades sold 10c higher and quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 25@5 50 Poor to good fat bulls,$ 2 50@% 90 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 499510 Poor to good fat cows, 2250409 
Fair, 909 to 1100 Ths, 10@4 65 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7304 65 
Common, 70 to 900 Ibs,% 65@4 00 Bologna cows, phd, 80@15 
Rough, half-fat, 373@4 4" F'sh cows & springers, 18 (7.0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Hogs active and fairly firm under re- 
ceipts of 40 double decks Monday of this 
week. Prime medium $4 20, best yorkers 
$ 15, common to fair droves 4@4 05, straight 
heavy 4 05@4 10. Sheep receipts 20 cars, 
«00d lots fully steady and common weak 
and a fraction lower. Prime heavy weth- 
ers 4 65@4 75, good 4 40@4 60, lambs 4@6, 
according to quality. 











At Buffalo, cattle market opened 10@20c 
lower Monday of this week when 275 cars 
came forward. Butchers’ steers $4 60@4 85, 


shipping 4 75@5 10, tops 5 20@5 40. Cows 
and heifers 3 75@4 50, stock cattle 3 75@4 35. 
Hogs 5c lower; Monday’s receipts 115 cars. 
Yorkers 4 10@4 20, medium 4 15@4 20. 
Heavy droves 4 10@4 15. Sheep receipts 90 
cars. Prices 10@15c off, at 4 35@4 85. Lambs 
sold at 5 25@5 75. Veal calves 74@8c when 
choice. 

At New York, cattle fairly active at 
nearly a recent range of prices; sales on 
the basis of $4 75@5 50 p 100 lbs for medi- 
um to extra nativebeef steers. Transac- 
tions include choice Ohio steers at 5 10@ 
5 30, light weight Virginias 5 05, mediums 
— 30. Veal calves quiet with poor lots 15@ 
25c lower; common to choice 5@8 25, good 
grassers 3 50, feed calves 450@5. Hogs 
quiet around 4 15@4 50, according to weight 
and quality. Sheep market lacking in an- 
imation, lambs somewhat lower at 5@ 
6 40; poor to prime sheep 3 50@4 75. 

The Horse Market. 

At. Chicago, a better tone is noted in 
shipping horses under relatively small ar- 
rivals and a fair attendance of buyers on 
eastern account. But as a whole the horse 
centers of the west have placed greater 
numbers on the market than warranted, 
and there is a hesitation on the part of 
buyers who feel they held the whip rein. 
Our table of quotations is continued: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-1b chunks, common, 30@ 60 
Carriage teams, 250. @650 
Drivers, 70@300 
Saddle horses 35@200 
General purpose, 20@ 40 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 





The Butter Market. 


Within the last week a firmer and better 
market has been developed. The weather, 
which is a potent factor at times, turned 
cool, resulting in an improved demand, es- 
pecially for fancy grades. Naturally a lit- 
tle strength has been reflected on other 
grades, but the market for medium quali- 
ties is not in particularly good condition. 
The general quality of all goods shows 
some improvement. Exporters’ movements 
have been closely studied and with better 
markets abroad, an increased demand is 
expected from that direction. 

At New York, a genuine strengthening 
of the market is noted and prices have ad 
vanced somewhat. Creamery western ex- 
tras 204%@2I1c p Ib, firsts 19@20c, seconds 17% 


@18l4c, N Y cmy extras 20@20%c, firsts 
18%@19c, western June extras 19%@20c, 


firsts 17@19c, N Y dairy finest 18@18%é¢, firsts 
16@lic,. western imit cmy finest 16@16%c, 
firsts 14@14%c, western factory June ex- 
tras 14@14%6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
Elgin and other cmy extra 19%@20c p Ib. 
prints 20@2I1c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
cmy 2l1c p lb, prints 22c, dairy 14@1é6c. 

At Cincinnati, market rules firm. Fey 
Elgin cmy 22c p lb, Ohio cmy 16@18c, ch 
dairy 11%c. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and 
demand shows a marked. improvement. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 20%@2lI1c p lb, northern 
N Y 20%c, western 191%4@20c, northern firsts 
18@19c, eastern 17@19c, western firsts 17@ 
18c, seconds 15@16c, western farm extra 19 
@19%c, firsts 18@18%c, Vt dairy extra 19c, 
N Y dairy extra 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@ 
17c, seconds 14c, western dairy 13@14c, 
western imit cmy extra 15@l6c, firsts 14@ 
15c, western ladle extra 14c, firsts 13%%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


After the long period of excessively high 
temperature, the cool wave has caused re- 
ceipts at the principal centers to arrive in 
better condition and a slightly stronger 
market is noted. The general demand has 
been limited, however, and little encourage- 
ment is obtained from cable advices. There 
is a general feeling that while prices are 
expected to harden to some extent the ad- 
vance will not be of the sensational order. 

At New York, light receipts and increas- 
ed demand haye continued to produce a 
higher market. N Y large colored fey 74@ 
7c p lb, ch 7@7%c, white fcy 74%4c, ch 74@ 
7c, good to prime 6%@7c, small colored 
fey 7%c, white fcy 7c, good to ch 7@7%ec, 
common to fair 6@6%c, skim 5@6. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair de- 















mand. N Y full cream 8c p lb, fair to good 
7%@i7%c, part skims 64@6%c, Swiss 8@llic. 


Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9c, Ohio flats 9%c, lim- 
burger 10c, Swiss 14@1lé6c. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand. Good to 


prime Ohio flat 744@8c p lb, ch family fa- 
vorite 8@8l%c, twins 8%@9c, full cream Y A 
94@9l4c, N Y cheddar 8%4@9c. 

At Boston, supplies rather light and 
prices slightly improved. N Y small extras 
7% @8c p lb, large extra 7ec, firsts 6144@7c, 
seconds 5@6c, Vt small extra 7%c, large ex- 
tra 7léc, firsts 6@7c, seconds 5@6c, western 
twins extra 7%@8c, fair to good 6@7c, Ohio 
flat extra 7@7%c, fair to good 5@6c, sage 
cheese extra 7@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
winter bran $12 50@13 25 p ton, spring 12 50 
@13, ch timothy hay 10 50@11, straight rye 
straw 8, wheat 5 50@6, oat 5 50@6, corn 34@ 
35c p bu, oats 29@30c, strictly fresh eggs 
16%e p dz, western 154% @léc, live fowls 10@ 
10614%4c p lb, dressed 11@12c, chickens 14@15c, 
cb apples 2 50@3 p bbl, peaches 1 25@1 75 
p bskt, pears 20@40c, potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
enions 1 25@1 50, country hides 9@10c p Ib. 
OHIO—At Columbus, corn 384@38c p bu, 
mixed oats 24@28c, bran $14 p ton, screen- 
ings 12, middlings 16, shorts 13, loose hay 


6@7, timothy 6 50@7 50, clover 4 50@5, 
wheat and oat straw 3 50@4, rye 4 50, 


good to ch fine unwashed wool 17@18c p Ib, 
hides 7@8c. Strictly fresh eggs 1l5c p dz, 
live chickens 6@7c p lb, turkeys 7c, ducks 
6c, dressed chickens 6@7c, turkeys 9c, ducks 
8c, potatoes 50@52c p bu, onions 35@40c, 
cabbage 10@12 p ton, beans 1 08@1 10 p bu, 
apples 2 25@2 50 p bbl, peaches 50@70c p 
bskt. 

At Cincinnati, peaches fcy $1 25@1 50 p 
bu, ch 90c@1, plums 4@4 50 p 2-bu stand, 
apples 2 50@3 p bbl, pears 2 25@3 p bbl, 
grapes 10@12c p bskt, potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
cabbage 60@90c p bbl, onions 1 50@1 60 p 
bbl, tomatoes 40@50c p bu, beans 1 10@1 20 
p bu, corn 33@3ic p bu, oats 22c, ch timo- 
thy hay 7 75@8 p ton, clover 6 50@7, bran 
10 25@10 50, middlings 14@14 50, oats straw 
3 50@4, wheat 3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, spring 
chickens 8c p Ib, turkeys 6, roosters 3c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, és 


Beans and Peas. 

At New York, no particular activity is 
noted and prices are a little weak. Mar- 
row beans ch $1 62@1 65 p bu, fair to good 
1 30@1 60, medium ch 1 20, fair to good 1@ 
115, pea ch 1 15@1 17, fair to good 1@1 10, 
red kidney ch'1 80@1 85, fair to good 1 50@ 
= 75, yellow eye ch 1 40, Cal limas 2 35@2 37, 
green peas 80c p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is limited and 
market not strong. Evaporated apples ’97, 
6@8t4c p Ib, ’98 7T@8c, sun-dried quarters 
3%@5ce, southern sliced 4@5c, chopped 2@ 
2144c, cores and skins 2c, cherries 8@9c, 
blackberries 8@9c, raspberries 10144@l1lc, 
huckleberries 6c. 

At Chicago, quiet under slow demand. 
Evaporated apples, Mich boxes 7@8c p Ib, 
bbls and sacks 6%@7c, good new chopped 
apples 2@2%c, cores and skins ch new 2@ 
2144c, old 1@1%c, evap raspberries 11@11%c, 
dried green peas 60@62c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is without 
new features of importance. N Y and Pa 
prime to fcy 16%@17%4c p dz, western fresh 
gathered best loss off 16%c, fair to good 15% 
@16c, western and southern $3@3 90 p case, 
seconds 3@3 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fair demand is noted and 
market is steady at quotations. Prime new 
hay 62@65c p 100 lbs, No 1 57@60c, No 2 45 
@55c, No 3 87@42c, gradeless 25@35c, long 
rye straw 30@45c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, there has been a very fair 
demand of late and prices are well sus- 
tained. Apples, Blush $2 50@3 p bbl, Alex- 





~* 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





ander 2 50@3 50, Gravenstein 2 50@3, Pip- 

pin 2 50@3, Baldwin 2@2 50, Greening 2@ 

2 50, King 2 50@3 50. Pears, Bartletts ch 4 

@5, common to good 2 60@3 50, Seckel 1 0@ 

2 50, peaches 1 50@2 p carrier, plums 30@ 

40c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 11@12c p bskt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no particular change to 
note. Market substantially steady. Coarse 
corn meal 6?@70c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
$0c, grits 95c, chops 62%@65c, western win- 
ter bran $13@14 p ton, spring 12 50@13, 
spring middlings 14, sharps 17, linseed oil 
meal 24, rye feed 15 25@16, screenings 40@ 
90c p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 18@20 p ton. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, moderate supply and fair 
demand. Long Island $1 50@2 p bbl, N Y 
fair 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, south Jersey 1 50 
@1 87, upper Jersey 1 25@1 50 p bbl, Jersey 
sweets 2@2 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is substantial- 
ly steady. Dressed spring turkeys 14@18c 
p lb, old turkeys 9@l1lc, Phila chickens 16@ 
18c, chickens ch 12@18c, N Y and Pa fowls 
114%@12c, western 10@12c, roosters 7@7%c, 
squabs ch large white 1 75@2 p dz. Live 
chickens llc p lb, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. N Y celery fair to 
fey 30@50c p dz bchs, cabbages $2@4 p 100, 
green corn 50c@1 p 100, lima beans 50@75c 
p %-bbl, onions 1@1 50 p bbl, squash 50@ 
75c p bbl, tomatoes 50@75ic p bu, turnips 90c 
@1 p bbl. 


The Hop Market. 

At London—According to a special cable 
to American Agriculturist, the receipts are 
light, and not equal to the demand, and 
prices of hops advanced on Monday. The 
market is very firm with a strong upward 
tendency. Dealers admit the strength of 
the situation, and growers are increasingly 
confident that the future will see higher 
prices. At Worcester, also, the market this 
week opens higher and the impression pre- 
vails there that it will advance more. 

At New York, rather more business is 
being done by both dealers and brewers. 
Transactions are chiefly in the new crop, 
but exporters are rather indifferent and no 
particular change in the price has taken 
place. Reports from the country show bids 
of 13@15c for this year’s growth. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 12@13 
prime, 10@I11L 
low to medium, 8@9 

N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 12@13 
prime, 1@i1 

low to medium, 8@9 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 

German crop of 1897, 35@45 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
{Sept 13 last yr 98 Jast yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 389 1,055 647 1,646 
Exports to Europe, 15 —_ 20 - 


Imports from Europe, 6 8 6 8 

Average value of ’93 hops exported from 
U S was 22c p lb—not 22c as misprinted last 
week. Growers should take special note 
ot this, and not get their expectations too 
high. 

OREGON—Hops in the Willamette valley 
are turning out well. The extreme hot 
weather in July killed off the vermin and 
the vines are much cleaner than _ usual. 
Picking is well advanced. At Independ- 
ence hop picking is being rushed, and good 
prices to pickers are paid 40c a _ box. 
The crop is light, but the quality is much 
above the average. New contracts have 
been filled at Oregon City for 16,000 pounds 
of hops at 9c. Picking in Clackamas 
Co is well advanced, with a short yield of 
excellent quality, free from lice and mold. 
There are 400 pickers at work in the yards 
of W. H. Holmes, near Salem. These 
yards comprise 120 acres and the crop is 
reported as good and very clean. 

Tncreasing the tax on beer from $1 to 2 
p bbl has more than doubled the receipts 
from the internal revenue taxes on beer. 
For the month o fJuly they reached within 
a fraction of $7,000,000, or at the rate of 
4,000,000 a year. The monthly returns show 
an increase in the production of beer, and 
therefore an increased consumption of 
hops. 

ENGLAND—Writing from London, Sept 5, 
our own correspondent says: “The new 
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crop is coming forward very slowly, but as 
nearly all planters are now picking, I ex- 
pect this week we shall see the arrival of 
considerable quantities. The weather is 
splendid, not too hot, yet fine and warm 
by day and night, so that while the weight 
cannot be increased, the condition and 
quality are improving daily. Some extrava- 
gant anticipations with regard to prices are 
indulged in by growers, but they will cer- 
tainly be disappointed, as although the 
yield must be comparatively small it will 
not be so deficient as has been stated. My 
own impression is that an average of 8 
cwts per acre will be near the mark, or say 
a total of about 400,000 cwts (equals 
about 250,000 bales of 180 lbs) which 
quantity practically equals that of 
last year. Values will doubtless’ be 
improved to a moderate extent, and if 
choice Eastern Kents are sold at 30@33c 
Pp lb in London, with other sorts in propor- 
tion, it will be quite as good a market as I 
am able to anticipate.” 








Aftermath of Our Onion Report. 





Following our report last week we add 
further details of the onion crop in some 
of the leading sections of the middle and 
eastern states. Hail and rain did much to 
seriously damage the crop in Orange Co, 
N Y, and some farmers report stock not 
worth gathering. One of our correspond- 
ents living at Florida says very few onions 
will be suitable to place in storage. In 
Wayne Co, the market opened with prices 
to farmers around 40c p bu for fair stock, 
end declined to 35c under considerable 
pressure of offerings. The crop looked fine 
until July when dry weather and lice dam- 
aged all fields but the deepest muck, near- 
ly ruining many uptleafid fields. Blight 
struck the crop in Onondaga Co and 
some growers sold early at 50c. D. M. Dun- 
ring, a prominent grower of Cayuga Co, 
Says that in .ne past three weeks the on- 
ion crop has undergone a great change for 
the worse, owing to unfavorable weather. 
He raised 100 acres this year and is fitting 
for several hundred acres to be planted an- 
other year in an Indiana swamp which he 
has recently purchased. 

A fairly good crop of onions has been 
secured in the market garden territory ad- 
jacent to Philadelphia, one of our corres- 
pondents in Bucks Co estimating the vield 
around 200 bu per acre. He reports many 
sets grown on contract at $1 p bu and free 
seed. In northwestern Pa some splendid 
crops have been secured with exceptional 
yields as high as 500 to 600 bu per acre, 
prices around 35 and 40c and farmers sell- 
ing. One correspondent in Lake Co, O, 
says that while the acreage was much 
increased, the blight checked the _ rate 
of yield, and there will be about as many 
onions as last year, mostly medium sized, 
quality good, prices starting at 50c, later 
delivery 30@35c, and farmers selling rapid- 
ly. Growers in Wayne Co, O, will hold best 
onions, selling the remainder, recent prices 
25@40c. ‘This is also true in a measure fur- 
ther west in the Scotia marsh, where small 
growers having no storage facilities are 
compelled to sell early at prices around 30@ 
4Ce; blight damaged at least one-third of 
the crop. 





Cut in Coal Prices—It is announced that 


the anthracite companies have quietly cut 
the price 50c per ton, serving to demoralize 
the market. The companies’ prices on free 
burning white ash coals in N Y are as fol- 
lows: Stove $3 50 per ton, egg 3 25, broken 
and chestnut 3@3 10; individual operators 
sell 15@20c .under’ these prices. Vessel 
freights on coal from N Y to Boston are 
40@50c per ton, and from Phila 60@65c. 
These figures form some index of the cost 
of coal to retail dealers in N Y and N E. 


A Dull Wool Market—Trade must be so 


characterized, with prices devoid of ma- 
terial change. General steadiness prevails, 
operators pursuing a waiting attitude hop- 
ing for the revival of demand. The sea- 
son from the manufacturer’s standpoint 
has been a _ disappointment, mills com- 
plaining of insufficient orders for finished 
light weight goods. But cooler weather is 
helping the clothing trade somewhat, and 
this may extend to wool and woolens. In 
the English markets wool is rather firm. 
In domestic markets, taking such leading 
centers as Boston as the basing point, O 
and Pa fleeces XX and above are quotable 
at 29@30c p Ib with fine unwashed 20@2Ic. 
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(16) 
THE RUSSIAN WHEAT PROBLEM 


{From Page 292.] 
haps 1 per cent of the total, while of U S 
wheat exports more than half are in the 
form of flour. 

Official figures show the tendency toward 
constant growth in Rusian exports. Going 
back as far as the five-year period ’56-’60, 
the average yearly exports of wheat were 
24,000,000 bu. The next five years they 
were 32 millions; in the five years ’66-’70, 
50 millions annually; in the five years ’76- 
’80, 65 millions; °’$1-’85 annual exports were 
70 millions; °86-'90, 95 millions; and the 
average annual exports of the past 7 years, 
790-97 inclusive, about 105 millions. The 
average yearly exports of rye show 42 cor- 
responding gain. In other words, the aver- 


age annual exports of all grains 
during the past 30 years show an 
increase of more than three-fold, 


at a time when our own exportable sur- 
plus has also gained marvelously, not to 
speak of the spasmodic foreign trade of 
India and Australia, and the development 
of a very important cereal production in 
Argentina. Not for many years has there 
been any cessation of grain exports from 
Russia, except during the period Nov ’91 
to June ’92, when these were prohibited by 
the government owing to the famine condi- 
tion following the ’91 crop failure. 





Spain’s Danger at Home. 





While the peace negotiations with 
America are in progress Spain is confront- 
ed with serious trouble at home, the dan- 
ger of an outbreak by the Carlists for 
whom the opportunity now appears ripe. 
The loss of her colonial possessions means 
the wiping out of one-half of Spain’s ex- 
port trade, and this in turn means the 
closing of mills and factories and the 
throwing out of employment of thousands 
of workmen. Already these mills and fac- 
tories, which have hitherto found a mar- 
ket fenced in and preserved for them in the 
Antilles and Philippines, have begun to 
close, and the employees are turned adrift 
with nothing but starvation before them. 
Their numbers are being added to by the 
returned troops from Cuba, who have no 
alternative but to fall in with the ranks of 
unemployed. In a few months, it is esti- 
mated there will be in Spain not far short 
of 1,500,000 men dependent on private char- 
ity for the means of keeping alive. Added 
to this distress and the bankrupt condi- 
tion of the country, which is such that the 
entire revenue will fail to cover 
even the interest on the national debt, 
the excessive taxation; the complete 
breakdown of constitutionalism, which has 
engendered a profound lack of faith in 
their public men and institutions, and the 
rascality of government officials, the Carl- 
ists see their opportunity to strike, and 
there are grave reasons to believe that the 
army, which has hitherto been the great 
obstacle in the way of the pretender, has 
been seriously weakened by recent vents 
in its attachment to the reigning dynasty. 
Don Carlos has promised, in the event of 
his success, to abolish the sham constitu- 
tion that came into force with the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and give back to the 
provinces their old rights of self-govern- 
ing independence. 


ec 

The Dreyfus Affair—Gen Zurlinden, af- 
ter reading the-papers in the Dreyfus case, 
resigned as minister of war, saying that he 
was convinced of the guilt of the prisoner. 
Cren Chanoine has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Gen Zurlinden. Stirring events are 
believed to be impending and the ministers 
are determined that no one shall be shield- 
ed. A London paper states that Ester- 
brazy is in London and that he has stated 
that 600 out of the 1000 of the documents in 
the Dreyfus case are forged. 


American Railroad in China—The final 
contract granting a concession for a rail- 
road from Canton to Hankow. China, was 
signed in Washington last week by the 


Chinese minister and representatives of the 
China developing company, of which ex- 
Senator Calvin S. Brice is the head. This 
gives the American company the right to 
build and control a railroad nearly 800 miles 
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in length through the richest and most 
populous part of China. Ex-Minister Den- 
by says that it is a most important step in 
the development of China by Americans. 
Since an agreement had been reached be- 
tween China and the American company, 
Mr Denby said he understood that Sheng 
Tao Tai, Chinese minister of railroads, 
was trying to arrange matters so 
that the original plan should be carried out, 
and the American company should have 
control over all concessions for railroad 
building in China. This was because the 
Chinese government had confidence in 
America and felt secure against an attempt 
to seize the territory that should be de- 
veloped. 

Roosevelt and the Nomination—Col 
Theodore Roosevelt held a conference with 
the New York republican leaders last week, 
and although just what passed is not 
known, it is certain that the colonel made 
no pledges, and likewise certain that there 
is no doubt that the commander of the 
rough riders will beethe republican nomi- 
nee for governor of New York. Chairman 
Odell says that Roosevelt is sure of at 
least 700 of the 971 delegates to the Sara- 
toga convention. 





Turks Refuse to Leave—The _ recent 


trouble in Crete was met by prompt action 
on the part of the foreign admirals in those 
waters,especially by thd British admiral,who 
bombarded Candia and issued an _ ulti- 
matum in which he demanded the surren- 
der of the ringleaders in the recent massa- 
cre, and the disarming of the Bashi-Ba- 
zonks. The admirals decided that it is 
absolutely essential to peace that the Turk- 
ish troops be withdrawn from Crete, but 
this the Porte declines to do. 

The Italian, French and Russian admirals 
complied with the request of Admiral Noel, 
the British admiral, to withdraw their re- 
spective contingents, the British forces be- 
ing now _ sufficiently strengthened. It 
is said that the sultan is exceed- 
ingly irritated by Admiral Noel’s ac- 
tion. Whether he _ succeeds in thwart- 
ing the admiral depends on his abil- 
ity to set the powers at loggerheads. The 
sultan and the porte seem to be trying to 
excite jealousy of Great Britain’s single- 
handed action, and it is said in some quar- 
ters that they have succeeded. 


Home Affairs—Ensign Powell and five 
naval cadets are to study naval construc- 
tion under Lieut Hobson.——The 20th in- 
fantry has been returned to its home sta- 
tion at Fort Leavenworth, Kan, and the 3d 
infantry to Fort Snelling, Minn. Other 
western regulars are to follow.——The rev- 
enue cutter Bear is on her way down to 
Seattle, Wash, with 91 members of crews of 
the whalers crushed in the ice.——The Ore- 
gon and Iowa are expected to start for Pa- 
cific waters by way of the straits of Ma- 
gellan the last of this month.—Admiral 
Cervera and staff and the Spanish naval 
prisoners sailed from Portsmouth, N H, 
for Spain, last week.——The Newport News 
company, the Cramps and the Union iron 
works will each get one of the new battle 
ships to be built.——The New England free 
trade league has written the commission 
which is soon to resume its sessions in 
Quebec, asking to be heard in favor of 
reciprocity between the United States and 
Canada.——Roosevelt’s rough riders have 
been mustered out of service.——The presi- 
dent is having difficulty in securing a 
commission for investigation of the war 
department. 

Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of Jefferson 
Davis, president of the confederacy, died 
at Narragansett Pier, R I, Sept 18.——Capt 
Allyn Capron, commander of the battery at 
El Caney, died at his home near Fort Mey- 





er, Va, Sept 18. The seeds of disease 
were sown in his system during the 
campaign. There is a prospect that by 


the time these words are read Porto Rico 
will have been evacuated. The American 
flag will be raised there within three weeks. 


Cable Flashes—A terrific hurricane 
swept over the West Indies, Sept 11, kill- 
ing hundreds and rendering 40,000 homeless. 
-—A dangerous eruption of Mt Vesuvius 
is threatened.——An unconditional treaty 
of arbitgation, to remain in effect for 10 
years, has been concluded between Italy 
and Argentina.——The anti-Italian demon- 
strations in Austria have made a deep im- 
pression at Rome. Numbers of Italian 
workmen are returning to Italy, owing to 
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the threats of the Austrians.——The Hong 


Kong correspondent of the London Mail 
says: “A revolution in central China seems 
unavoidable. The rebellion in Hainan and 
the province of Kwang-Si is being’ joined 
by thousands of the literati who are bitter- 
ly opposed to the Manchu dynasty.”’ 





Prosecuting Ticket Scalpers—A new 
phase of the ticket scalping question has 
just been developed in the west. A number 
of cities in the western states that aspire 
to be called convention cities, and whose 
citizens are anxious to secure meetings 
of large bodies of people from time to time, 
have undertaken to assist in protecting the 
railroads against the manipulations of 
ticket scalpers, by passing local ordinances 
regulating the traffic in tickets, and pro- 
viding that scalpers shall have a license 
and that they shall not sell spurious, coun- 
terfeit or stolen tickets. Cincinnati, which 
has for years been a favorite city for con- 
ventions, has such an ordinance, and has 
within a week convicted and fined eight 
ticket scalpers, and six others have been 
arrested and are now in jail. A number 
of railroads have recently made it a con- 
dition in making reduced rates for conven- 
tions, that the city where the meeting is 
to be held shall undertake to clear out the 
scalping offices, which have been proven to 
be “fences”? for the receipt of counterfeit 
and stolen tickets. If this rule is made 
general, ticket scalpers will be obliged to 
give up business, as there will be no im- 
portant cities where they can ply their 
trade. 








Dipper 


or the 


Dropper ? 


There are cough medicines that 
are tal:en as freely as a drink of 
water from a dipper. They are 
cheap medicines. Quantity does not 
make up for quality. It’s the qual- 
ity that cures. There’s one medi- 
cine that’s dropped, not dipped— 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. There’s 
more power in drops of this remedy 
than in dippersful of cheap cough 
syrups and elixirs. It cures Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, and all Colds, Coughs, and 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Peetoral 


is now HALF PRICE for the half-size 
bottles—50 cents. 
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One Teacher. 


By Juanita, 


AR up among New England 
hills, a little town stretches its 
two white spires skyward, a 
typical country town whose 
farm products are sent to the 
distant city. Day by day the 
same routine of life goes on 
and those who worked steadily all -day 
neither knew nor cared for a different kind 
of a life. The number of milk cans carried 
each day to the railroad station, the price 
of eggs, the location of a portable saw mill; 
these were the ‘‘questions of the day.’’ Each 
week at the little postoffice various weekly 
papers were distributed, which let light 
from the outside world upon current mat- 
ters. Every Sunday a large portion of the 
women and children and a smaller part of 
men gathered to hear the preacher speak. 
In the evening the young men and girls are 
noticeably present. Here, a pair timidly 
sharing the same hymn book, for the first 





time, perhaps. There, two others boldly 
holding each other’s hands, while across 
the hall a complacent ‘‘ma’’ watches the 


daughter so soon to leave her, and is proud 
of the lad whohas gone with her ‘“‘two years 
come Christmas.’’ Wednesday night is 
grange night, and a good attendance is 
nearly always found, for this is the only 
social function, save perhaps an ocasional 
“supper” or “entertainment.” 

In this town Fred Maynard was born and 
had lived for 20 years. The only son of 
« farmer, his inheritance, like his father’s 
before him, was a tract of land, buildings 
constantly needing repair, and all the par- 
aphernalia connected with a farm. From 
this he was sure of gaining by constant, 
never ceasing toil, a bare livelihood. In 
school he had mastered the common 
branches and had only felt an occasional 
desire to go farther. True, in his trips to 
the nearest city he had often wished that 
it might have been his fate to collect fares 
on an electric car or to hold a clerkship in 
a mercantile house, but from the noise and 
bustle of the huge factories where so many 
men were employed he shrank instinctively. 
But at home he was content, subject only 
to an occasional vague unrest, satisfied 
when enough was saved to buy a carriage 
and harness for the lively coit he had rais- 
ed himself. 

No disturbing element had as yet en- 
tered his life. He dimly felt that some day 
he should marry, just who or when he 
didn’t care, and that his life would go on as 
his father’s had done, growing neither 
richer nor poorer, but in the same routine 
which was the only life he knew. You think 
him wholly without ambition? Indeed he 
was not! He was simply without food for 
thought. ‘‘Food for thought!’’ you exclaim, 
“with the glorious possibilities of natural 
science about him!” All that is true, and in 
his own way Fred Maynard was as ardent 
a lover of nature as ever Thoreau was in 
his. But he simply needed to be aroused, 
as so many more of him need arousing, for 
you will find Fred Maynards everywhere, 
common, ordinary Fred Maynards, beneath 
whose rough exterior no slumbering genius 
lies, whose environment is the architect of 
their. character and in whose honest souls 
is plenty of true manhood. And so up to 
the fall of his 20th year he had lived his un- 
eventful life, little dreaming what a change 
was soon to come. 

It had happened that for the past eight 
years the district school, near the May- 
nards’ home, had been taught by an elderly 
maiden who had at last given her hand toa 
suitor of many years’ standing, thus neces- 
sitating the selection of another to fill her 
place. That this selection was left to the 
superintendent who counted —ton in with 
his district was a matter of reyoicing to the 


children who had so eagerly sought the 
change. 

Rather curiously, but on the whole in- 
differently. Fred listened to his mother’s 


plan of boarding the new teacher, and 
when word came of the train on which she 
was expected, it required decided urging 
on his mother’s part to persuade him to 
meet her at the station. He pictured her to 
himself as a staid and elderly person, stiff 
and proper to the last degree, company for 
his mother, and bringing an addition to 
their income, therefore to be endured. So 
with a shrug of his shoulders he started 


EVENINGS AT HWOME 


to the barn to harness and drive to the 
station, three miles distant. Let us look at 
him as he holds the prancing colt with 
firm hand as the 7 o’clock express puffs 
slowly in. Tall and well built, with clear, 
dark eyes and hair on which a cap was 
carelessly placed. His cheap clothes, on the 
whole, fitted him well, and the collar of the 
cotton shirt, guiltless of tie, rolled back 
from a throat whose clear skin was red- 
dened by exposure to sun and wind. The 
hand placed lightly on the horse’s mane, 
browned and roughened as it was, was still 
well formed and full of character. 


Scanning the passengers with inquiring 
gaze, he never forgot the picture that met 
his eye. A girl with waves of blonde hair 
stood on the platform anxiously grasping 
a number of checks and looking with ques- 
tioning eyes at the surroundings. Fred 
Maynard has always remembered that vis- 
ion of lovely girlhood, whose every motion 
showed a grace he had never before wit- 
nessed and the cut of whose severely plain 
travelling dress spoke of a style entirely 
unknown and at that time wholly unrealiz- 
ed. He wondered who she was as one by 
one the passengers left the depot and she 
was left alone, and it was not until a low 
voice with the unmistakable timbre of good 
breeding “‘begged his pardon, but was there 


any conveyance to the East School dis- 
trict,” that he connected her with the 
teacher he came to meet. Somehow the 


glance of her laughing eyes puzzled him 
as he explained he had come for her, and 
when she had given the baggage man her 
checks he stared in surprise at the pile of 
luggage left on the platform. “I'll come for 
them to-morrow with the cart,’’ he said, as 
he helped her into the carriage and lifted in 
the case of russet leather with its silver 
tag. He vaguely wondered at his lack of 
words in replying to the inquiries of the 
clear voice and why he felt so queer when 
he once glanced into those merry eyes. He 
little dreamed how much this self-possessed 
young person was enjoying the situation, 
or how the whole interview was that night 
to be written upon the daintiest of note 
paper for the benefit of the city friend. 


3ut gradually as they neared home, a 
hazy, dissatisfied feeling stole over him, 
nothing definite as yet, except, perhaps, a 
wish that he had worn a collar. Often in 
the same carriage he had ridden over the 
same road with a country maiden bedecked 
with bright ribbons and flower-trimmed 
hat, and was it significant that he made 
the comparison with the plain dress and 
jaunty sailor of the girl at his side. He had 
known how to say soft nothings to. those 
girls, he had boldly repulsed the pushes 
and shoves when his arm was thrown 
across the back of the seat, but now he 
could only talk in monosyllables, and as for 
ever touching the small, gloved hand 
springing from the immaculate, gold-link- 
ed -cuff, why, he positively could not. He 
looked on, dazzled at the smile which lit 
up the whole face as she extended her hand 
to his mother who met them at the door 
with, ‘“‘I am Miss Atwood, the new teacher.” 
Ah! Fred Maynard, little as you suspect it, 
the first seed has been sown which is to 


spring up and bear fruit, discontent, ambi- 
tion and fame. 
Supper, on the whole, was a pleasant 


meal, for Muriel Atwood had a wonderfully 
winning way and readily set Mr and Mrs 
Maynard at ease. She had removed her 
jacket and in the simple grace of her shirt 
waist talked so simply and yet so pleasing- 
ly that she completely won the hearts of 
the three listeners. They learned she was 
fresh from a normal college yet and knew 
nothing of farm life. She excused herself 
at once when the meal was over, seemingly 
pleased with everything. In the privacy of 
the room assigned her she addressed herself 
thus, in the small mirror: ‘“‘Now, young 
lady, you are in for it, and don’t you dare 


once even make a sign that it isn’t just 
to your mind.’ She looked about. the 
room, clean and stiff, as only “spare cham- 


can be, but she knew the transforma- 
the contents of her trunks would 
work, and she went to bed, as she wrote her 
mother, “actually without shedding a tear.” 

For five months Muriel Atwood taught that 
district school and in those five months a 
transformation took place in the school 
lives of the thirty children under her 
charge, such as only love and patience and 
a thorough knowledge of the best known 
methods of making lessons of interest and 
value can aceomplish. Her keen sense of 
humor, and her determination to win, were 
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WOES OF WORKERS. 


How Machinery Shatters the 
Nerves. 


Dangers to Which Working Men and 
Women are Exposed. 


Thousands Saved by the Timely Use of 
Dr Greene’s Nervura. 


Those who are familiar with the hideous 
roar of a boiler factory or the deafening 
blows of a trip hammer readily realize how 
noise affects the nerves. Few understand, 
however, that the incessant clatter of a 
loom or the gentle buzzing of a sewing 
machine is equally exhausting. It is ever- 
lasting monotony that overstrains the nerves 
and undermines the strongest constitutions, 
Work must be varied to be healthful, and 
few working men and working women are 
able to change their occupation in the 
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slightest degree or to modify their sur- 
roundings. This explains why derange- 
ments of the nerves and blood are so com- 
mon among people whom the unthinking 
expect to be models of health. It is diseas- 
ed nerves and weak or vitiated blood that 
drive so many working men to alcoholic 
stimulants and so many working women 
to morphine and other seductive drugs. 

There is only one specific for diseases of 
the nerves and blood and that is Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. This 
sovereign remedy will promptly and per- 
manently cure nervous weakness and ex- 
haustion, loss of ambition and spirits, in- 
ability to sleep, craving for stimulants, ner- 
vous headaches, neuralgia, emaciation and 
general debility and lassitude. 

If you feel the need of medical advice, Dr 
Greene invites you to consult with him ful- 
ly and freely, personally or by letter, at his 
office, 35 West 14th St, New York city. Dr 
Greene makes no charge for consultation 
and advice. ° 
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an effectual shield against the abundant 
criticism that fell to her lot, for it was not 
easy to convince the parents of the wisdom 
of paying a teacher for taking her children 
into a cornfield and spending an hour tell- 
ing them the legend in Hiawatha, yet when 
the children recited at home, how 

“The maize field grew and ripened 

Till it stood in all the splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow,” 
the old farmers who for a score of years 
had watched their corn, felt the fascination 
of the verse. Nor did they see the value of 
carefully mapping out to scale bit of famil- 
iar land with Mrs A’s henhouse and Mr B's 
barn exactly located before teaching the 
relative positions of London and Paris. 

Muriel found her first triumph in the ap- 
probation of a blacksmith who heard of her 
compelling her pupils to measure scrupu- 
lously, pint by pint, the sawdust that made 


a bushel, and writing out their own 
table before even seeing it in the book. 
Suffice to say that she made those five 
months of school a paradise for 


the children, and when at the end of that 
time she left to accept a desirable position 
in the neighboring city, they everyone 
mourned her sincerely. 

But during those five months she had 
changed the whole current of Fred May- 
nard’s life. It could hardly be otherwise, 
for from the first she had exerted over him 
the dangerous fascination of novelty. The 
young people about, in spite of her efforts 
to win them, stood in awe of her, envied 
her and were not at ease with her. Fred 
wondered wherein the difference lay. He 
learned from her frank talk that she was 
not marvellously rich as he had at first 
supposed, it was simply her different way 
of living. It wasn’t style alone, mere con- 
forming to current customs, but although he 
could not express it, it was the power of 
culture that must needs always reign om- 
nipotent. 

One day he went to her room to fix an 
unruly curtain. He glanced at the piles of 
books scattered everywhere and he felt for 
the first time how much he had missed. Could 
this be the same room he had known be- 
lore—college banners, photographs and the 
thousand and one things that only a girl 
can place in a girls room. Her dress- 
ing table with its dainty accessories 
met his gaze and he started as he saw a 
young man’s photograph in its silver frame 
among the others there. Was he one of the 
college boys she so often spoke of? He 
surely belonged to her world. What was 
the difference? He glanced at his re- 
flected face in the mirror above and com- 
pared. It wasn’t the collar, the part of the 
hair, but the knowledge of a larger world, 
a broader life that had left its impress on 
the pictured face. It was a knowledge of 
the world of books, the books Muriel read 
and of which he knew nothing. The thought 
came like a revelation, and from _ that 
moment a steadfast determination to be 
like the fellow whose pictured face con- 
fronted Muriel each morning formed itself 
in Fred’s mind. 

Muriel soon came to have an honest lik- 
ing for Fred, and when she discovered his 
love of nature she gave him a copy of 
John Burroughs. It was a simple way of 
starting him in literature, but a most wise 
one. One night, determined to improve his 
mind, he borrowed her copy of Emerson's 
essays and started the one on compensa- 
tion. He found it dry, for he was not yet 
ready for it. Muriel watched him curiousty 
for a time, and then crossed the room and 
took the book from him. Then speaking as 
she would to one of the children she said, 
“Let me tell you what I like to read.’”’ She 
told him then in her graphic way about the 
chambered nautilus, where‘it is found and 
of the wonderful way it lives, and of the 
beauty of its shell. Then from a book of 
poems she read Holmes’s most beautiful 
one. It struck the right chord and Fred felt 
its beauty and the man in him rose at 


“Leave thy low, vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, 
Worthier than the last,—’” 
and she felt her lesson had done its work. 
Another time she left him to read the 
Vision of Sir Launfal alone, and rejoiced 
at its effect. Gradually Fred’s enjoyment of 


literature grew, and Muriel privately 
studied his interests and catered to 
them. One night, in the long talks on 


“Men and things,” as she laughingly said, 
she spoke of Darwin and his’ evolution 
theory. It took deep root in his mind and 
when he learned to imbibe something of her 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


religious belief, and saw that religion and 
science do not of necessity conflict, he could 
actually feel himself expand. 

But those five months quickly passed and 
Muriel was to go away. When the first 
sense of loss came to Fred he was over- 
powered. What would life be to him with- 
out this constant source of inspiration? 

Muriel, herself, knew she had been play- 
ing a dangerous game, and each night she 
told the face in the silver frame, “It’s worth 
while, even if he gets hurt, Jack, I should 
want someone to do the same for you if 
you were where he is.” 

When the outburst came and Fred de- 
clared he could not do without her, Muriel 
tenderly gave him her hand and said: “‘But 
my dear boy, I am the only girl you have 
ever seen who had even an apology for an 
education, who was not shamefaced in 
speaking of the best things in life. You 
imagine yourself in love, but you are not. 
Wait five years until you have found the 
world full of brilliant, inspiring girls beside 
whom I am nowhere. You will laugh 
then. Work your way up and never take 
a narrow view of life. A college isn’t the 
cnly place in the world to get an educa- 
tion. Believe with me that God often re- 
veals himself more fully in nature than in 
the Bible, and you will have parted with 
the old life, the life of those about you, 
forever. Never forget that ignorance, how- 
ever blissful, is unpardonable.”’ 

With that she left him, but she had 
planted the right seed, for in his intense in- 
terest for the future he forgot his fancied 
undying love and only saw before him a 
world full of possibilities, a breadth of liv- 
ing beyond all pleasure. 

Time enough has not yet elapsed to tell 
whether Fred Maynard became all Muriel 
would have liked him to be. Those who read 
this little tale must furnish its sequel. If 
you choose to believe with me that he 
found a way to leave the home of his child- 
hood, to learn by experience the lessons of 
the outer world, to steadily climb the. lad- 
der, if not of fame, of a broader life, that he 
found a kindred spirit that was all, and 
more, to him than he once fancied Muriel 
would be, and in the dear unrivalled story 
book language, “lived happily ever after- 
ward,’”’ you may. 

If you wish to believe that he forgot all 
about her and her influence, you can, or 
that he fell back into the old ruts easily, 
yet carrying with him always a tender 
memory of the influence of those five 
months. It shall be as you choose. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


How Lincoln Made Change. 
A. B. W. 








The following little story of Abraham 
Lincoln has never appeared in print, and 
i give it to the readers of your paper be- 
cause it is one of the most pleasant recol- 
lections of my boyhood. 

In 1857 I lived with my widowed mother 
on a farm near Springfield, Ill. In the fali 
cf that year I cut and hauled cordwood toa 
the city. I had often seen Lincoln, and 
admired him greatly, but not until brought 
in personal contact with him did I fully 
appreciate -his: greatness, for he treated me 
with the same kindness and _ unfeigned 
courtesy with which kLe would have met 
a senator, and proved the truth of the say- 
ing, ““‘The greatest truths are simplest, so 
are the greatest men.” 

One afternoon in company with a young- 
er brother, I went into town with about 
three-fourths of a cord of wood on my 
wagon, and as I drove along the west side 
cf the square, the first man I saw was 
Abraham Lincoln. As he approached me 
with long strides, and that peculiar swing- 
ing gait, he stepped to the edge of the walk, 
ard in a cheery voice said, ‘Well, boys, 
I’m going to buy your wood. How much 
do you ask for it?’ Having learned the 
price, he said, “All right. Now if you will 
just drive around to Lavely’s store,’ and 
take some groceries down to the house for 
me, I'll go with you and show you where 
to put the wood.”’ We did as directed, and 
after unloading the wood, Lincoln could 
not make the exact change. His son, now 
the Hon Robert T. Lincoln, was playing in 
the yard with some other boys, and calling 
to him he said, “Ho, Bobby, have you a 
dime?’’ Yes, Bobby had a dime, but it was 
in his little bank. He ran into the house, 
soon reappearing with the bank, and from 
it his father secured the desired loan and 
paid us for our. wood. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Preparing for Yale—I am 15 years old 
and a city boy. I am visiting in the coun- 
try, getting some mountain air. I think 
for an exciting novel the “Count of Monte 
Cristo” takes the lead. I don’t think Chat- 
terbox of Chautauqua is quite rignt about 
boys’ behavior. I am going to a “prep” 
school for Yale this fall. It is in North- 
western Connecticut.—[Salt City Boy. 


A Dark Threat—Talk about my brother 
Checkers saying he hasn’t got any particu- 
lar friend! Well, if some of you Tablers 
were here with me you’d think differently. 
I think Miss Idal, Irene Mea and myself 
are very much the same. We all three dis- 
like boys. We also raise vegetables and 
flowers. We have a sunflower 9% ft tall. 
No, Mr Editor, you need not call on me, 
either. I wouldn’t hide, but I’d do some- 
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thing else.—[Another Miss No 3. 
High School 








Cards—Hoosier Girl, bil- 


A Wew Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers, 








Disorvers of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRvB, 
called by botanists, the 
y piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East 
India. It has the extra- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes thatin four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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: Suit 


We extend our bar- 
gain offers to persons 
Outside the city, -en- 
@bling them to save 
from $5 to $15 on a 
uit. We guaranteethe §$ 
fit, finish and satis- 
faction or you need not 
pay. The style and 
quality ofbest city tail- 
ors, and thirty per cent. 
cheaper. We send you? 
free, samples of goods 2 
end prices, fashion plates 
of latest styles, tape mea- 
sure, guarantee and mea- 
sure blanks,withinstruc- 
tions. Send for them 
andcom pare goods and 
prices before ordering. 
Our immense sales all over the country 
and large purchases of cloth enable us to 
make g clothing cheaper than others. & 
Our direct sales save us expenses of trav- 
eling agents. The best clothing value, 
3 either tailor-made or ready to wear. 


Send for Samples To-day 


This is a great opportunity to geta good busi- 
ness or dress suit cheap. Suits from §4up. We 
want an agent in each town. Send for terms. &S 

We will also send samples on application for strictly & 
taflor-made suits, costing from $10 up, saving from $5 to§$15, & 


D. KLEIN & BRO., 921 Walnut St., Phila. 
ZSZSZSZSZSZS WSC C08 





























liards, pool and cards are all right if they 
are played all right, but here in this part 
of the country it would be regarded any- 
thing but ladylike for a lady to enter a 
billiard room. But customs differ in dif- 
ferent places, and as for the boys, I don’t 
believe you can find a boy who plays pool 
and billiards but what drinks; these three 











THE CHATTERBOX. 


things go together here. And I do say, that 
the man who manufactured the first pack of 
cards manufactured the starting point of 
a good deal of the misery of this world, at 
the same time. What is more disgusting 
than to see four or six people sit down in 
the evening and quarrel, throw cards, tip 
over tables and have more noise than they 
have in old Ireland at a wake, all over a 
game of cards? I say there are other ways 
of having a good time—music, conundrums, 
let someone get up and speak a piece; 
there are lots of ways to entertain a little 
company. I waited one night (at a church 
social) a good, plump four hours for a 
friend of mine to play till she came out 
ahead. Daisy and Polly Peppers, you are 
right, the girls all like the boys only they 
are shy. Yes, boys, you can come and call 
on me, but don’t you bring a pack of cards, 
’cause they and I don’t agree. How many 
agree with—[Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 





A FAILURE. 


I love to eat good puddings, 
But mine are always bad; 

My meat cooks into cinders, 
And cakes all fall quite sad. 


My coffee boils to nothing, 
The tea is always strong, 

My rice sticks to the kettle; 
There’s always something wrongez. 


My brothers to the table come 
And there they sit and look, 

And all repeat together, 
‘“‘Mae’ll never b: a cook.” 


I’ve tried and tried and tried again, 
Old world, come on and look, 
Here’s a poor little maid of 16, 
Who cannot learn to cook. 
[IRENE MAE. 





Printer—I am a printer and work every 
day. I send my photograph, so you may 








all see what I look like. I am 15 years old 
and like to read very much.—[F. Z. 





Young Writers—I am eight years old 
and live on a farm. My father runs the 
engine in the Baltic mill. I stay with.my 
grandma a part of the time. She lives near 
the mill, so I can go down and see him.— 
[Gertrude Follansbee. 

I am 12 years old and my home is in 
Massachusetts, about three miles from the 
summit of Mt Wachusett, and I have been 
there twice. In a good, clear day one can 


see Bunker Hill monument. and the. ship- 
Ping in Boston harbor, but such days are 
very rare, 


I think the letters in the ‘Table 


MOTHERS 





— 


are much better than the old folks’ Table. 
] agree with Erma Miller that I don’t like 
boys that swear, and there are not many 
bcys in the town where I live that are gen- 
tlemanly. This is a fine town for blueber- 
ries and many dollars’ worth are picked 
every year. I go out every day and pick, 
but they are very scarce this year.—[Alma 
E. of Blueberryville. 





The letters are here again for the fourth 
time. They seem to get nicer and more in- 
teresting each time. One of the members 
has sent a photograph of himself to each 
member of the circle. I am going to do 
the same in a few days and I hope the others 
are willing to send theirs too. The other 
day when I was in Washington I saw the 
costliest flag in America. It was in the 
window of a jewelry store. It was eight 
inches long and four inches wide, made 
of red, white and blue diamonds. The val- 
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uation was over $12,000. I will send my 
photo to be put in the paper the next time 
I send in a report.—[Agnes Bell Cameron, 
Secretary of Circle 11. 








Something Wrong—I believe that we 
should reverse our conceptions in regard to 
women’s education. I do not believe in 
spoiling a good mother to make a mathe- 
matician. At commencements of female cole 
leges it is often said that the woman must 
be educated to fit her for an independent 
life. This ought to be reversed. Her educa- 
tion ought to fit her for motherhood. Sta- 
tistics show that of college graduates, only 
20 per cent are married, and still fewer be- 
come mothers. This shows that college edu- 
cation does not fit her for ker divine mis- 
sion of motherhood, and there should be a 
change. Something is wrong.—[Dr G. Stan- 
ley Hall. 
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Halt Price. 


our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 
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or 4 or 3% feet wide. 

4% feet. 
1 inch in diameter. 
a lifetime. 


chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., 


tory and as represented, remit $10.00; 


and shipment da 

refunded promptly 
disappoints. 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 


a Many 
Chautauqua 


listed retail prices. 


the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.” 


Booklet Handsomely agen 
15 Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1893. Capital, $500,000. 


: lll READ NOTES BELOw. 








The Whole Family oupplied oe lecode and Toilet Soaps for a year at 


Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 

T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goon Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent. saving in a premium bought for 
you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to 
the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 
break, Detachable ball-bearing casters. 434 qrewtenwt amr 
6% feetlong. Head, 
Foot, 34 feet high. Corner posts, 
Very strong and will last 


2 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 


if 


not, notify us goods are subject to our order, 
We make no charge for what you have used. 2 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
after order is received. Money 
“Yy the Box or PREMIUM 


Safe delivery guaranteed. The - 
a. 


ee and maidens easily earn a 
esk or other premium free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young - 

e 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 
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Brass top rod at head 
Malleable castings that never 





Our Great Combination Box. | 


Enough to last an Average Family one Fall Year. ‘ 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


. 
100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. - $5.00 : 
For all laundry and household bur. 5 
poses it has no superior. Large 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . 70 
A perfect suap for flannels. ‘ 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullIbs.» 1.20 ‘ 
ry ‘unequalled laundry luxury. . 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 § 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
ume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tif 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE 804P, ° 380 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET — 25 : 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP ° 30 f 
Unequalled for washing the hair." : 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° . . ° 30 
1 BOTTLE, 1 .30 


oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. : 


1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE TOOTH POWDER ° -26 


MODJESKA 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . 


Au $10. (= 
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Aft Agtdicteigies 


A representative of this paper having visited the facto 


jully gives his endorsement to the above advertisemen 
every reader should take advantage of it. 


t. 


ae the Larkin pers Company, the editor cheer- 
bh 


is offer is one of big value fora little money, and 


The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not onl 


do they give you a box of excellent laundry soa) 


and toilet articles of great value, but they also give eac 


purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally kr know they carry out what they promise. 
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GLIMPSES OF SOME LEADING FALL FASHIONS 


On the left the new cutaway coat, then two appropriate school costumes, and at the right two characteristic and simple 
fall gowns. These designs were drawn expressly for this paper, in New York. 
Some Fall Fashions. Our Prize Puzzle Contest. ‘“‘How long does it take you to do up a 
white ruffied skirt?’’ Laundress: ‘“General- 
ly about two washings, ma’am.” 





Among the three-quarter length and long FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. “ 
coats to be worn this season, none seems to 4. HippEN Frvuits—1, A color and a We take your papers and I like the 
be more popular than the cutaway model, monkey; 2, twins; 3, swift-running tides; American Agriculturist best of all.—[North 
with large revers and collar of velvet or 4, levels: 5, impossible runaway. Carolina Girl. 


satin. The coat is tight-fitting at the waist, 
and at the front and sides, the long tabs 
are set on by a seam over the hips, which 
join them to the back breadths. The back 
pieces of the coat are cut in one from the 
shoulder to the bottom of the coat. Plaid 
or checked skirts with the circular flounce 
look very smart when worn with a coat 
of plain color. 

The gown at the left is of dark blue serge 
trimmed with bands of tan cloth edged 
with narrow blue braid. Gold braid may 
be used in place of the tan cloth. The 
yoke is of tucked blue silk matching in 
color the cloth of the gown. The braid 
trimming outlines the yoke back and front 
and the opening of ‘he blouse at the left 
side. A row of tiny gilt buttons makes a 
pretty finish to the waist. The next gown 
is of black cloth trimmed with bias folds of 
the same. The waist has a_ sleeveless 
jacket effect of the cloth, and has a large 
collar extending over the _ sleeves and | 
around the back, of cloth trimmed with the 
folds. The yoke, back and front, and sleeves 
are of black corded silk. 

The two school costumes tell their own 
story as to the predominant features of 
simple and suitable clothes for girls. 
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Keep in the World 


Keep informed of what is going on; read the papers and 
: mm magazines; save time from housework for 


rest and reading by using 


OousT 


It saves both time and labor 
and gives results that please. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

















——— Chicago. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
For the Rose Jar—For the benefit of | AL32838380888885605355500590909056666060000006620806606 
Maude and others who want to know how — 








to fill a rose or other flower jar, this ex- 


cellent method is given: Pick the most | 
fragrant flowers, passing by all withered 
blossoms. Pick the flowers apart, placing 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


j t this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and 
the latter where the sun can shine upon wo will cond you tite Mgh Grate lntest 1008 
them. Let the petals thus continue to dry ; 
in the sun several days. Each flower may 
be made into potpourri by itself, or the 
different flowers may be mixed in any va- 
riety and proportion that pleases the mak- 


0 
office and if you find 

fia Genuine 1898 model, High 
Grade $50.00 Vicuna, as 
represented, and the 





you ever heardof, 





er. Flowers which have little or no scent pay the express 
should be left out. When the flowers are . Sites nee on 
well-dried, sprinkle them with table salt, es 
about two ounces. The permanence of the THE VICUNA 
fragrance will be increased by adding two BICYCLE CO. 
eunces of powdered orris root, well mixed HAS FAILED.. 


in with the dried petals. The leaves are 


then ready for the jars. ond See of ie 


finest 1898 $50.00 
wheels have been 





A Witness—‘‘Edward,” said his mother, 


“are you sure that you are telling the SaR OF THE BEST EICTCLED a, 
truth. Mamma, answered Edward, ball bearing, two-piece hanger, Sick greds anseented snelo take ‘Ppoumante tren 
When you die you can ask God and he’ll throughout, finest nish maroon, blac or green enamel,handsome nickel trimmings,any 


boon, A use as Tse OMary B. Star- | Seles tenon erase SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO. (Ine.). 
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high grade equipment 
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Talk Around the Table, 


The Trackless Prairie—I wonder if 
Farmer Sport isn’t troubled with the night- 
mare these times. I should think that the 
vision of all those lady equestrians bearing 
down upon him and the knowledge that he 
must choose only one would disturb his 
peaceful slumbers. I hope he will have 
enough horse sense to choose the right one 
and live happy ever after. I don’t believe 
those eastern folks really know much about 
the pleasures of a horseback ride. That is 
reserved for those who have had the track- 
less prairies of the. great west for their 
course. I well remember what exquisite 
pleasure I derived from this exercise 20 
years ago when I was a boy. It was in the 
early days of Kansas and the prairies 
stretched away to the horizon, unbroken 
save by gentle undulations. Mounted on 
my good horse Lightfoot I galloped out 
over the broad prairie; on, on as free as air, 
with the gentle wind fanning my cheeks 
and nothing to break the magic spelf but 
the rythmic thud of my horse’s feet on the 
green sod, or the sudden whirr of a fright- 
ened quail or prairie chicken as they flee 
from our path. What a glorious sense of 
power comes with the onward rush, with 
every fiber of my being tingling with the 
magnetic exercise. I feel like thanking God 
for the simple luxury of existence. Those 
days are gone forever, so far as this part 
of the country is concerned, and I content 
myself with a buggy ride on our smooth, 
straight roads. I think that the Tabler 
who asked if it is right for ladies to ride 
astride should have a whole panful of 
Fred’s cookies. It reminds me of the ter- 
rible shock I once gave an old Quaker gen- 
tleman by mischievously suggesting bloom- 





ers for feminine attire. He said: “Why, 
William, I am surprised at thee! How 
would a woman look?’—[W. C. C. 


do you not think that 
young people are often kept from doing 
careless, imprudent things by the krowl- 
edge that they are likely to be talked about, 
and so these same gossips do good without 
meaning to? I think there is a _ healthy, 
natural interest in others’ affairs which 
all should have. Those who best mind 
their own business generally have their 
eyes pretty well open to what goes on 
around them. I agree with Dr Diaz that 
much of the Bible is unfit for children to 
read, but do you not know how much chil- 
dren read without seeing any harm at all? 
{ venture to assert that the little girl does 
not know there is any filth in the portions 
of the Bible she has read. I think that is too 
strong a term, anyway. I have read pas- 
sages in Shakespeare that I call decidedly 
filthy, but I don’t recall anything deserving 
that title in the Bible. And many noble, 
pure-minded women have read both books 
freely while children. I think it far more 
harmful to try to select portions for a 
child. He is almost certain to look to see 
what is the matter with the rest of it at the 
i Nipper. 


Too Strong—Janie, 





Happy Land Near By—Three things have 
the past week made me want to talk with 
our band. Firstly, have you noticed how 
readily this season the female persuasion 
teke to driving and wheeling without any- 


thing on their heads? Now think, if you 
have ever attended a concert, lecture or 
even church service without finding a 


highly trimmed hat or bonnet between you 
and the speaker? Now, if it is the style 
and “fine fun’ to go bareheaded out of 
doors, often in the blazing sun, is it not 
the right time to start a fashion of sitting 
in church and concert hall with head gear 
removed? Secondly, I saw a young iiss 
pass the house one day this week on horse- 
back. It was such a pleasant sight to the 
eye, after so long a season of continuous 
bicycling. If the custom might be revived! 
Thirdly, a lad, some ten years old, same 
day, rode past on a load of rotted wheat 
and corn taken from a storehouse injured 
by fire and water. He was singing, ‘““There 
is a happy land, far, far away,” etc. I 
thought, “I am glad he can think of that 
happy land, if he can become oblivious to 
what is back of him in the cart.” But is it 
well to teach children at the present day 
that the happy land is far—far away? 
Iz not the new thought much better to live 
br—aye to die by? The happy land is 
here and now, if we but live aright. 
Heaven is condition, not a _ place—far, 
far away. I think we err in instilling into 


the minds of the young—yes, and the old— | 
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that we are living and laboring for some 
future reward. Now is all we have, all 
we are sure cf, and if we do not live our 
best and noblest in the Now, we are not 
living our best. 
There is a happy land 

Not far away. 
We must not idle stand! 

Work while ’tis day. 

O, we must truly love 

Man below and God above. 

—[Nellie F. Johnson. 





AN OLD STORY. 
“Say, wife, I’m going to town to-day, 
Make out your errand list, don’t delay.” 
Then into the room the farmer goes 
To don in haste his Sunday clothes. 
There follows a sort of expectant hush, 
When out from the bedroom, ‘‘Wife, where’s 
that brush? 
When a man’s in a hurry it ain’t no joke 
To have everything missing. There! a shoe- 
string broke! 
I’d like to get dressed, but it ain’t no use. 
Here, look at these pants, there’s a button 
loose! . 

where’s that vest, 

know? 
It beats all time how things do go! 
No, it ain’t in the closet, you needn’t look; 
Tho I hung it there on that very hook. 
Thunder and lightning! folks fly around! 
I tell you that vest has got to be found.” 
Then out to the barn goes Farmer Thayer 
To grease the wheels and harness the mare, 
When to them soon with a shout of joy, 
Comes Tommy, the youngest bright-eyed 
boy: 

“Say, pa says you needn’t hunt any more, 
’Twas out in the barn behind the door!” 

F,. M. HAMILTON. 

Disobedience vs Forgetfulness—Much 
advice is given to mothers through the me- 
dium of the press. It seems to me that what 
we need most in life is love and patience. 
Our little ones don’t love to mind. Do we 
leve to obey the will of our Heavenly Fath- 
er? Keep your own temper always. We can- 
not control others until we learn to con- 
trol ourselves. We must have sympathy 
enough to see the difference between wilful 
disobedience and forgetfulness. Children 
are easily grieved. Mothers, be just in your 
treatment of the little ones.—[Aunt Mol- 
lie. 

There are some people who always feel 
guilty when they rest. They think that 
if they are not up and doing they must be 
committing a sin. The net result of that 
sort of conscience is to cause a grave to be 
cpened for the possessor:of it several years 
before it should have been needed. 


Now, I should like to 








There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 


you its Number. 
Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


MONUMENTS 


N’ buy marble or granite WHITE BRONZE. 


till you investigate 

DON’ artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


¥ ron MOSS GROWING a bd 
. a ° 
NO Crea NO crackine. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. — many fine steel plates, 
mape. and choice mqerem. on. HENRY B. 

SSELL, assisted b. CNATOR PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and Are R THU STON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay a, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Tesritery, Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 





BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE. 
= Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, Il. 
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The Amen! 
of marriage is 
always a baby. 
Without it, 
wedlock is a 
summer field 
that never 
blooms, a 
flower that 
never buds, a 
night without 
stars, a sermon 
without a ben- 


wit CZ 
ediction, a 


Jy, Gy \ S = 
Z Yj \\ 
cl ( i\ . \ 
prayer without 


‘ an Amen. 
7 ke There never 
was a husband 
worthy of the name, who did not aspire 
to be the father and the grandfather of 
healthy, capable children to hand down 
his name and the fortune accumulated by 
the sweat of his brow, from generation to 
eraereeee. There never was a wife fit to 
ear that noble title, who did not wish to 
wear womanhood’s most glorious crown, 
the sceptre of motherhood. Thousands 
of wedded couples, otherwise happy, fall 
short of wedlock’s greatest happiness be- 
cause they are childless. In the majorit 
of cases, this is because the wife, though 
ignorance or neglect, suffers from weak- 
ness and disease of the organs distinctl 
feminine. For women who suffer in this 
way there is one great medicine that does 
not fail to accomplish its purpose. It is 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It acts 
directly on the delicate organs concerned 
and makes them strong, healthy, vigorous, 
virile and elastic. It allays in ammation, 
heals ulceration, soothes pain and tones 
the shattered nerves. It fits for wifehood 
and motherhood. It quickens and vitalizes 
the distinctly feminine organism. It ban- 
ishes the maladies of the expectant months 
and makes baby’s introduction to the world 
easy and almost painless. It insures the 
little new-comer’s health and nourishment 
in plenty.. Itis the best supportive tonic 
for nursing mothers. 

Mrs. Jennie Parks, of Marshall, Spokane Co., 
Wash., writes: “I am glad to tell of the good 
results of your great medicine,—Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription. I was benefited by your 
medicine in confinement. It gives me strength 
I have no tired feeling and my baby is the 

icture of health. I feel better than I have ix 
en years.’’ 

In cases of constipation Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets should be used as an 
adjunct to the ‘‘ Favorite Prescription,” 
they are extremely simple, perfectly natural 
and insure prompt and permanent relief. 
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ed out at once, 


798 models, $18 to 685. 
Great factory clearing 
sale. Oo any one 


“EARN A Br YCL 
by a little work for us. FREE USE we sample wheel 
to rider agents. Write at once for our special offer- 


~D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 








Coil Spring Pad. 


The best and most com- 
fortable Truss made. In fact, 
the only Truss which re- 
quires no skill in ‘fitting, as 
it could not hurt a three- 





Best Battery on Earth, $5. 
Will not get out of order. 
Can be carried in trunk or 
satchel, as thereis noliquid 
to spill. In handsome pol- 
ished hard wood box. around the body. Price $2. 
A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years, 
Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose E 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. They will always p 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the pein at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 
506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.5 
Mention this paper. 
Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn. 


days-old baby. Will hold 
the worst case. No sprin 








Fortune for Young Men. 

The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Machine 
is creating the greatest sensation in large 
cities. The new machine and complete public 
exhibition outfit can be had for less than 
$25.00. Examination Free, and any bright young 
man without experience can fill a hall every 
evening at 25c. admission. People go wild over 
this new invention. For full particulars address 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 








My Monthly 
Rox FREE. B 


LADIES ! rec. ROWAN Miloackoe WE. 





AGENTS WANTED by large factory. Free outfit. 
Several earn 20 weekly. P. O. 1371, New York. 
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Design for a Six-Room House. 


EDGAR A. TERHUNE, ARCHITECT. 
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This nouse contains a parlor, dining room 
and kitchen on the first floor, also a pantry 
and coal and wood house, a good sized front 
piazza and a unique vestibule. There being 
no closets shown on plan of first floor, the 
intention is to use the pantry for closet 
room. The pantry is large enough to have 
a dresser built in one end, or if closets are 
wanted they could b: built in the pantry 
with a door cut through from both dining 
room and kitchen and still leave a large 
pantry. The stairs are located between par- 
lor and kitchen in such a way as to be easi- 
ly reached from either room. The dining 
reom and kitchen are connected by a small 
passage which also opens into the pantry 
and cellar stairs. The cellar is under the 
kitchen only, but could be under whole 
house if wanted. The house having only 
one chimney, it is arranged to be reached 
from all rooms on both floors. 

From the kitchen there is placed in the 
wall a chimney pot and another one enter- 
ing chimney, and as the pipe would have 
to cross under stairs it should be quite high 
up, so as to clear a person’s head when go- 
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DOW NSTAIRS. 


ing down cellar. The pipe crossing in this 
way should be a piece of 6-in iron steam 
pipe and covered on the outside with oneinch 
of asbestos, which would make it perfectly 
fire proof. A much better plan would be to 
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THE SECOND FLOOR, 


build an extra chimney, but as these houses 
are designed with an idea to get as much 
for the money as possible, these points are 
worked in. 

On the second floor are three good-sized 
bedrooms, all of which have a large closet. 
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ROOMY, 


There is also a large balcony on front pi- 


azza roof, having a nice rail and newel 
posts, as shown on perspective. The roof 
over pantry and coal rooms is flat, which 
makes a good place to air bedding, etc. The 
piazza and pantry roofs are covered with 
tin and painted. The attic stairs start in 
closet of rear bedroom and are quite steep, 





INEXPENSIVE AND PRETTY 


almost like a step ladder. The style of 
roof is what is known as a gambrel, the 
idea of which is to utilize a large amount 
cf space which is usually lost in an attic 
and another point is the timbers being 
shorter, lighter material can be used, and 
this makes quite a saving. 


The bedroom over parlor may have the 











MRS. PINKHAM’S WARNING TO WOMEN. 








Neglect is the Forerunner of Misery and Suffering—A Grateful Hus- 
band Writes of His Wife’s Recovery. 





Nearly all the ill health of women is traceable to some derangement of the 
feminine organs. These derangements do not cure themselves, and neglect of 
the sensations resulting from them is only putting 
off trouble. 

Pathetic stories are constantly coming to Mrs. 
Pinkham of women whose neglect has resulted in 
serious Heart trouble and a whole train of woes. 
Here is the story of a woman who was helped 
by Mrs. Pinkham after other treatment failed: 

DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM:—It affords me very 
great pleasure to be able to state that I believe 
my wife owes her health to your medicine 
and good advice. For three years her 
health failed rapidly; she had heart trou- 
ble, often falling down in dizzy and 
fainting spells, shortness of breath, 
choking and smothering spells, bloat- 
ing of the stomach, a dry cough, dys- 
peptic symptoms, menses irreg- 
ular, scanty, and of an un- 
natural color. She had been 
treated by physicians with but 
little benefit. She has taken 

your treatment according to 
your directions, and is better 
in every way. 1am well pleased 
with the result of your 
treatment, and give you 
permission to use my letter 
for the benefit of others.— 
Cuas. H. and Mrs. May ButTcueEr, 
Fort Meyer, Va. 
The healing and sirengthening power of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for all fe- 
male ills is so well established that it needs no argument. For over twenty 
years it has been used by women with results that are truly wonderful. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all women who are puzzled about their health to write 
to her at Lynn, Mass., for advice. All such correspondence is seen by women 
only, and no charge is made, 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 
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$5 to $3 | Plas Yr cee Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

ntial offer ‘A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
4 Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Brown-Lewis Cycle Co.(BF ee Se — Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta, Me. 











appearance of having side walls leaning 
into the room, but this is not so. There 
will be one valley rafter in each of the 
right-hand corners, which will show a 
break in the wall. They start on a line 
with window sills and go up in corners of 
room, and come out about 2 ft on ceiling, 
and of these two corners only; the balance 
of wall will be full hight all around. The 
other two bedrooms will show two sides 
in each room leaning in about 2 ft at top 
and starting at window sills. This is a 
very slight lean and when the house is fin- 
ished it does not look bad. 

The house is trimmed throughout with 
white pine, and all woodwork is varnished 
two coats. The floors are North Caro- 
lina pine; common white plaster is used. 
The outside is covered with novelty pine 
siding; gables and roof covered with cedar 
shingles. The piazza is finished with 
turned Colonial columns and a neat balis- 
ter and rail, with newels at each side of 
steps. The foundation is 8-in brick from 
cellar bottom to grade and 8x12 piers spaced 
about 6 ft apart and a 4 in wall built be- 
tween piers from grade to sills. The ceil- 
ings on first floor are 9 ft high and on the 
second floor 8 ft 6 in high. The attic is 
about 6 ft high in center. The floor beams 
are 2x10 spruce and all studding 2x4 hem- 
lock. All trimmings outside are white 
pine and the whole painted with three 
coats of paint. 

This house has been built at Red Bank, 
N J, without front piazza and pantry ar- 
rangement, for $1250 contract. With the 
addition of front piazza and pantry the 
cost should not exceed $1500. 

I 

The Useful Crabapple—Now is the time 
for latest fruits, and those who can would 
do well to put a couple of bushels of the 
wild crabapple in the cellar for use all 
winter as needed. They will keep as long 
as the hardest of apples and can be used 
for all purposes except eating out of hand. 
It makes excellent jelly and marmalade. In 
earlier days when apples were scarce we 
have used them for mince pies. They need 
not be pared, but just cored and chopped 
fine, and you will not know the difference 
when seasoned. Put a quantity on to boil 
in strong saleratus water. Boil till you can 
stick a fork in them, then drain and wash. 
Put on again with fresh. water, and boil till 
soft. Drain off this water in bright tin or 
granite dish; add sugar and boil till it 
jellies. Then the apples left may be rubbed 
through colander, molasses or brown 
sugar added to taste and boiled to a thick 
marmalade. It may be cooked till nearly 
soft in saleratus water, drained and rinsed, 
then quartered, sugar added, boiled up and 
canned. Fixed this last way and cream add- 
ed at- the table, they are a very nice sauce. 


The Hunchback need be no more, say 
Chipault and Cabot, whose method of treat- 
ment is now being applied successfully upon 
hundreds of children. It consists of forc- 
ing down the hump in a way that causes no 
harm to the rest of the body. In many 
cases, the deformity is entirely removed 
and the body grows to its normal hight. 
When done before the disease is too long 
settled, the operation is usually success- 
ful without any bad after-effects’ in 
otherwise healthy children. The method 
has already proved a great blessing to the 
race. 


Asked and Answered—R. B. R., the de- 
scription of Paul’s creeping suit occurred 
in our issue of Oct 10, 1896, which will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10c. 

Anxious Subscriber: The following are 
good books on “trained nursing:” Text- 
book of nursing, published by D. Ap- 
pleton, New York, for $1.75; Mitch- 
ells Nurse and Patient, and Carap Cure, 
Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, 50c; Billroth’s 
Care of Sick, at Home and in Hospital; 
Scribner’s, $2. 

W. S., these are popular books on palmis- 
try: Character and Fortune Revealed, 
Scribner’s, 40c; Science of Modern Palmis- 
try, David McKay, Philadelphia, $1.25; 
Guide to Palmistry, Arena Pub Co, Boston, 
75e; Cheiro’s Language of the Hand, Bren- 
tano’s, New York, $2; Palmistry and Its 
Practical Uses, Seribner’s, $1. 





_ Never use hot water in washing exquis- 
ite doilies and table linens. Cold water, 
pure white soap and a shady drying place 
will preserve their beautv wonderfully. 
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LATEST POPULAR PIECES, 


Including Latest 


WAR SONGS 


AND MARCHES, 














Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 





W* have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses in the country to furnish 
our readers with ten pieces, full size,complete and unabridged Sheet 

terms which enable us to give it with only one new subscriber or sell itd 

The quality of this sheet music is the very best. 

all over the continent. None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints, It 

is printed on regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—incluad- 


ing colored titles—and is in every way first-class, and worthy of a place in your home. 





No. PIANO OBR ORGAN. 
166 American Liberty March . 


765 Scherzettino, op. 48 


#Gi Silvery Waves. Variations . 
5169 Smith’s (General) March. . ‘ 
31 Song ofthe Voyager . Pad 


ose ee Coe 
101 Ancients Abroad, March—Two Step. Cook 


37 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive . Anderson 
65 Bells of Corneville. Potpourri Elson 
35 Black Hawk Waltzes .... Walsh 
61 Bluebird Echo Polka. ... . Morrison 
18 Boston Commandery March. . Carter 
409 Bridal March from Lohengrin . Wagner 
67 Bryar and Sewall March . . . Noles 
Cadences and Scales in all Keys zerny 
§ Catherine Waltzes. ..... =. . » Stroh 
145 Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two Step Missud 
47 Cleveiand’s March. ....... « Noles 
81 Coming from the Races Galop . Wheeler 
414 Constancy, Romance a . Fink 
33 Corn Flower Waltzes Coote, Jr 
941 Crack Four Marck ‘ Ashton 
7 Crystal Dew Waltz ...... Durkee 
163 Dewey’s Grand Triumpha! Mareh Marcel 
447 Echoing Trumpets March ... Notes 
821 Electric Light Galop. .... . Durkee 
91 Estella, Air de Ballet. Very tine. . Robinson 
G@O7 EthelPolka ...++«.+4e Simons 
455 Evergreen Waltz . Stoddard 
Sear eee MUGGING 6 6 «6 te 5 Leybach 
69 Flirting in the Starlight. Waltz . Lasaide 
@ae wresh Life « . st co 8 2 8 . Spindler 
20 Frolic of the Frogs. ..... fatson 
49 Fullof Ginger. _ oN Galop. .. Nuttina 
§47 Grand Commandery March—I'wo Step Missud 
83 Greeting of Spring,op.21 .. . . Schultze 
873 Hobson of the Merrimac Waltzes . Jewell 
139. Home, Sweet Home. Transcription Slack 
17 Impassioned Dream Waltzes ... . Rosas 
8153 Jenny Lind polka. Fourhands .. . Muller 
157 Last Hope. editation .. . . Gottschalk 
43 Leap Year Schottische ...... . Kahn 
§569 Lee’s (Gen’]) “ On to Cuba” gzalop Durked 
§41 London March— Two Step . « « Missua 
99 Maiden’s Prayer,The ... . Badarzewske 
45 March Winds Galop ..... . Mansfeld 
63 McKinley and Hobart March . Turner 
655 Memorial Day March .... Hewitt 
831 Monastery Bells. Nocturne Wely 
89 Morning Dew,op.18. . Smith 
Gi Morning Star Waltz. . ‘ Zahn 
§37 My Love Polka ..:s...... Stehrer 
426 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations Cook 
87 National Anthems of Eight Great Nations — 
176 National SongsofAmerica ... . Blake 
135 Nightingales Trill,op.8i ... . +. Kullak 
$123 Old Folks at Home. Transcription Blake 
871 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Durkee 
S83 Orvetta Waltz ...*. « Spencer 
9 Our Little Agnes. Waltz . Gregoire 
24 Overthe Waves Waltz. . ° tosas 
79 Please Do Waltz ....... «+. Durkee 
4167 Red, White and Blue Forever. March Blake 
#43 Richmond March—two-step ... . Missud 
83 Rustic Waltz ..-...:.. . Schumann 
§27 Rustling Leaves. [dylle ... .. ange 
39 Ruth, Estherand Marion Schottische. Cohen 
149 Salem Witches March—Two-Step Missud 


ieee Guilmant 
3 Schubert’s Serenade. Transcription . Liszt 


22 Souvenir March Song of 1895 K. T. Parade Dow 


@5 Spirit Lake Waltz ....... mons 
4151 Storm, The. Imitation of Nature Weber 
73 Storm Mazurka... > are © Keefer 
809 Sultan’s Band March. ..... . Brown 
29 Sweet Long Ago. Transcription . . . Blake 
815 Tornado we rs re - Arbuckle 
103 Trifet’s Grand March,op.182 .. . Wedel 
87 Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jewell 
413 Under the Double Eagle Marc! Wagner 
129 Venetian Waltz. ...+ +--+ - Ludovie 
26 Village Parade Quickstep, . - Allen 
7 Visions of Light. Waltz ... - Cook 
93 Waves ofthe Ocean March . ._. « Blake 
B59 Wedding March ...-.-.. Mendelssohn 
85 Winsome Grace. A perfect gem. Howe 
819 Woodland Whispers Waltzes Stanley 
@05 Zephyr Waltz. . «+ ++ es Bragg 


LIST OF THE PIECES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
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Wyman 
Marten 
lerewskt 





No. VOICE AND PIANO OB ORGAN. 


2 Annie’s Love. Duetfor Soprano, Tenor Winter 
27 AveMaria,FromCavalleriaRusticana Mascagni 
140 Beacon LightofHome ... . ~ Estabrooke 
44 Beautiful Face of Jennie,The . . Reissmann 
134 Beautitul Moonlight. Duet... . Glover 
162 Ben Bolt, of‘‘Trilby”’*fame.... Kneass 
12 Bridge, The. Word“by Longfellow Carew 
78 CanYou,S weetheart,Keepa Secret?£stabrooke 
322 Changeless . . . «+ «se «eee vrotere 
138 Christmas Carol ........ Yurner 
42 Come When the Soft Twilight Falls Schumann 
168 Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake walk Blake 
92 Cow Bells, The. Boyhood’s Recollection Grimm 
70 Dear Heart, We’re Sows a . Estabrooke 
128 Don’t drink, my Boy,tonight. Temp. Hoover 
50 Easter Eve. Sacred ...... + Gounod 
9 ’E Dunno Where ’E Are. Comic 


1 - » Eplett 
72 Elialine. Waltzsong . .. +++ « etis 
126 Far from the Hearthstone . - « « Messer 
152 Flag of Our Country. Patriotic - Mathiot 
166 Flag, The. Quartette .....e¢-e x 
144 Flirting in the Starlight ..... Delano 
8 Flossie. Waltz Song or oe oe oe Cohen 
138 Fora Dream’sSake ...... . Cowen 
36 Forthe Colors. Patriotic. .... Wilson 
66 For You We are zuaqine atHome Fstabrooke 
166 From our Home the Loved are Going Percy 
150 Gypsy Countess. Duet .....e er 
74 InSweet September. ...... Temple 
28 Juanita. Ballad .....+24e-ee 


‘a 
98 Kathleen Mavourneen. , .... Crouc 
i Keep the Horseshoe overthe Door. . Skelly 
Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye . . Rutledge 
Kiss that bound my Hearttothine, . Keil 
Larboard Watch. Duet ... . . Williams 
46 Listen to the Mocking Bird. . Hawthorne 
48 Little Boy Blue. SoloorDuet . L£stabrooke 
154 Little Voicesatthe Door... .. . Danks 
96 Lost Chord,The ....... + Sullivan 
Biles BONS Ol. 204 se te 8 - Gilbert 
Love Ever Faithful . ..... Bucalosst 
68 Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer . ... . Casey 
25 Lurline, Do you think of me now? Estabrooke 
112 Massa’s Sleeping in de Churchyard . Keefer 
30 Mission ofa Rose, The. Gong + + « » Cowen 
2 Mother’s Cry, A. (Salvation Army) Adriance 
72 Mother's Welcome at the Door Estabrooke 
64 Musical Dialogue. Duet... . . He 
MyFirstWite’sDeparted.(Blueb’rd) Offenbach 
My Home by the Old Mill. . . . O'Hall 
My Little LostIrene... .. + « « Danks 
My Old Kentucky Home’... . .. Foster 
-Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) . Foster 
Old Glory. National ...... Woods 
Old Sexton, The .....o.-.-e« Russell 
Onthe Banks of the BeautifulRiver Zstabrooke 
On the Beach. Most beautiful ballad obinson 
Outeast,Anu. Character Song. . .. Fritz 
Parted from our Dear Ones. - « « Keller 
Pictur@of My Mother, The ... . . Skelly 
Poor Girl didn’t know. Comic... . Cooke 
Precious Treasure. Songand Dance Weiler 
Request. Sacred .. . +. «+ « rainger 
tocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep . . Knight 
tosemonde . ... « » «+ Chaminade 
ee Those Living Pictures... . . . Guth 
hall I EverSeeMother’s FaceAgain? Adriance 
softly shine the Stars of Evening Dinsmore 
torm at Sea. Descriptive ... . Hullah 
Sweetest Song, The ...... + Denza 
jweet Long Ago,The .. . . . £stabrooke 
That Word was ~ oy Waltzsong . Nutting 
There’s a Rainbow inthe Clouds .. nks 
Thinking of Homeand Mother .. . Cohen 
Tis True,Dear Heart, We’reFading EZstabrooke 
Tread softly, the Angelsare calling Turner 
38 Truetothe Last . 2. 6 + «+ ss + Adams 
G4 Vicar of Bray, The. Old English Song 
62 Your Mother’s Lovefor You ... « 
84 Whatare the Wild Waves Saying? DuetgGlover 
58 When the Roses are Blooming Agaiv “Skelly 
When Winter Days Have Gone .. TZrayne 
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Sasadnooans 


Orders to be by Numbers (not names), and 





to be for not less than TEN Pieces, 











3 that the price you have topayfor this sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON T FO RG ET cents; that for this you get ten pieces, not one; that the quality is the vest; 
that it is sent toany eg postpaid; that ail the little details are up to the standard, including colored titles; 


that the vocal pieces have ful 
that this sheet music is equal to any published. 


piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces give the bass as wellas melody; 


SPECIA L OFFE Fe =. We will send any ten pieces from the above list, free, as a premium to 
= anyone sending us one new subscriber to this journal at § per year, 
Cwoner ree for two subscribers, thirty pieces for three subscribers and 680 on for the entire list. 


E OF ABOVE PIEC 


ES: Tosuchas wish to purchase outright, we will send thismusic, which is 
equal to any sold in steres at 40 cents a copy, on the following terms: 


21 for 


A 
60 cents. Any 43 for 1.00, or the Entire 168 for only $3.75. Postage paid by us in each case. Thists without 
doubt the greatest Value for the least money ever offered by any publication in the whole history of your nation, and 
nO one atall interested should delay or fail to take advantage of it. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK. 
52 Lafayette Place. 








CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 


- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


usic upon 
cone ; or twenty-five cents. 
composers’ names are household words 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


POTASH 


is as necessary to plants as bread is to man. Self-olling, c 





Some crops need more Potash than others, ; Best Governed, 
but none can do without it. Acknowledged @ 
The character of soils must also be consid. PS 7’ powerful i 
ered, some soils being more deficient in plant l yy 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen) R | thing the farmer 


than others. needs in this line. 


Every farmer should read our pamphlets 
containing full particulars of the large num- 
ber of experiments made by Experiment Sta: 
tions with fertilizers on different soils ana 
crops. Pamphlets _/ree on application. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 



















WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 


One a 
Two, go Bo 

or Zain ee 
Three - 
Horse TANDARD SCALES 





If you want the best Horse Power and Thres hin 
Machine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. If you rea want Full Desoriptive Catalogue FREE 


















the best H Pow for Cream Separat . Ensilage Binghamton 
Cutter, or other farm mae hinery, get the GRA A Yy. — OS600D SCALE CO., New York. 
50- r val t 
S eake Pe tees A. W, GRAY’ S SONS, Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS,’ 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 3 Fatens LEVEL TREAD 
HEEBNERS’ HorsE-POWE 
We are the largest Steel With SPEED srroueaton = 
manufacturers of.. 42 Horses — 


er race Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 


Threshin, ‘Machine! 
Send for Catalogue A ll Piss.) sgninentncniged, Fully 
r ore e. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co , Havana, Wi. WEEBNER & SONS, NSDALES PA. U- 8. A. 
























The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially. made and are superior in.all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
’ VERMONT FARM MACHINE €O., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 



























HOW MUCH HAY TO THE CAR? 


That éapente. somewhat upon the hay press you use, sem mere compact and 
uniform the bales, the more bay you can get into the car. That 


saves freight TWO-HORSE FULL-CIRCLE 


\ we vie Southwick patina PRESS 
apr i2 TO (6.TONS PER DAY, 


HAS A 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 

















THE ONLY PRESS ADAPTED re USEIN BANK BARNS. Lon at Serco. 


Low bridge—6 in. high. Stands up in operation— 


price lst senttree. SANDWICH MAWF'G c0., 120 Main Ste, Sandwich, lil. 
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FLECTRIC WHEEL (0 


"They Don’t 
Break Down. 


We know of nothing that will occasion more annoyance and possible loss in the 
SS midst of a busy seasons hauling than to have yous wagon break down. The remedy 
iS) lays in buying a wagon that is so constructed that it can’t break down. 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


is that kindof a wagon. It is equipped with ELECTRIC LOW STEEL WHEELS 
=, Which brings the wagon down where it is easy to load. Broad face tires which do not 
cut in or rut in the fields or on the road makes it draw o—- aX — —_— [= 
felloes to rot or warp; no ay :— to ae — -— 

loose. Stents u wale ae valle ek. 7 


repairs. RI LOW § 8s els | 
Convert uf : ay JA to a new STEEL W MEE S\FIT_AN %5 AS) My 
about it here. Write for our free book, **Farm Savings. ” It tellsthe whole story. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ils. 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers, 
These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 
4 logue. 

Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 


By Hersert Myrick. A colored chart of 
feeding and manurial values of principal 
crops and feedingstuffs. This shows plainly 
the constituents of all stock foods, and how 
to combine them so as to get the best results 
in feeding all classes of stock. The back of 
the chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of 
a great variety of fodders, grains and fee ding 
stuffs, and their manurial value. Also the 
amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under vary- 
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ing conditions. ms) 
Sugar. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted byPRor. W. 
C. Stusss. This book gives an account of 


what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be interested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. It is the first and only publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 


during the past six years. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Greenhouse Management. 


By L. R. Tart. This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to Green- 
house Construction. In it the author gives 
the results of his many years’ experience, to- 
gether with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and practic al 
are the various systems and methods of grow- 
ing and foreing roses, violets, carnations, and 
all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables described, that by a 
careful study of this work and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Residential Sites and Environments. 


By JoseErPH ForsytTH JOHNSON, F. R. H. S. 
A handsome volume with 54 ‘practical plans 
and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and 
all necessary information for the development 
of the surroundings of a residence, showing 
principles and adaptations of planting suit- 
able to all requirements from villa to mansion. 
Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscaping will find this the most 
modern, tp-to-date and practical work obtain- 
able. - To amateurs this volume will prove in- 
valuable, enabling them to determine well in 
advance the form of development they prefer, 
anda reliable guide in their selection of ma- 
terial. Royal quarto. Cloth. 2.50 


The Traction Engine. 


By James H. Mapparp. Every feature in 
the operation of these machines is so accurate- 
ly described that any intelligent farmer may 
familiarize himself with the workings of them. 
It gives general descriptions of the traction 
engine, what to do and what not to do with it, 
the water supply, care and management of 
the boiler, management of the fire, “with coal 
and wood, and every particular in its care and 
management. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated, small 12mo. Cloth. 1.0 


FREE CATALOGUE oc: 2°-2= 2 


Q logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
9 Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to al! 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK ___ CHICAGO 
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